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This  mttiilh,  Caiicu  turns  the  mer¬ 
chandising  spnlli^ht  4)11  eanni'tl  meat 
priMliiets — puts  in  the  hands  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  grocers  the  information,  ideas 
anti  talltin^-points  that  build  up 
volume  in  the  retail  store. 


In 


The  hifTfier  the  procer's  volume,  the 
higper  the  canner's  sales — that  is  the 
reason  for  these  advertisements — that 
is  vihy  ive  suggest  that  you  follow  the 
series,  pass  them  to  your  salesmen, 
use  them  to  promote  your  own  brand. 
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Pl-ANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

RAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD;  ^ 


The  crop  of  Canners  Sweets,  as  no  doubt  you  know,  was 
short  this  past  season.  We  are  fortunate  however,  in  having 
a  few  of  the  following  varieties  for  sale — 

PERFECTION  HORSFORDS  ADVANCERS 

SURPRISE  GREEN  ADMIRALS  ALDERMAN 

PREMIUM  GEM 

We  also  have  some  Alaskas. 

The  above  are  f  o.b,  our  growing  point,  Bozeman,  Montana  and  are 
1934  crop,  first-class  stock. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  Peas  or  other  Seeds  for  delivery  this  Spring, 
write  us  for  prices. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PA. 

Business  Founded  1784.  151  Years  in  Business. 


PEAS  -  CANNERS  nil 
SWEETS  FOR  SALE 
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Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 


Consider  this  list  of 
successful  packers 
who  make  their  own 


containers : 


Nestle^s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refinins  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 
Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 
Texas  Oil  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 


NO.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES 


Ca  meron  Automatic  Line-  Prod  uci 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 
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modem  equipment 
and  greater  service 


WILL  HELP 
GUT  PRO¬ 
DUCTION 
COSTS  IN 


■  T  » 


IT’S  BETTER  PACKED 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

The  convention — it  is  a  big  Convention  un¬ 
doubtedly:  lots  of  canners,  more  than  ordinarily 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  few  more  than  last  year 
from  the  East,  but  still  poorly  represented;  a  big  lot 
of  brokers,  though  no  one  has  seen  many  of  them, 
because  they  are  busy  in  their  rooms,  for  there  is  lots 
of  business  being  done,  it  is  said.  The  Machinery 
Show  is  a  beauty,  and  they  are  doing  business;  the 
“boys”  are  smiling  broadly  as  the  orders  roll  in,  and 
one  hears  discussions  as  to  whether  100  new  Viners 
are  going  in  this  year  in  a  section,  or  only  60;  addi¬ 
tional  lines  added,  and  whether  or  not  many  of  the 
depression-wrecked  canneries  would  be  re-opened.  All 
of  which  merely  means  that  it  is  a  happy,  busy,  enjoy¬ 
able  Convention,  with  smiling  faces  and  brightening 
outlook.  They  quickly  snubbed  the  idea  that  the  1935 
packs  would  be  overdone,  and  the  industry  ruined. 
They  don’t  believe  that,  and  can’t  see  it.  Last  year 
was  a  good  year,  and  this  will  be  better!  And  they 
are  probably  right.  A  lot  of  early  predictions  and 
opinions  have  been  discarded  or  changed  since  the 
crowd  gathered. 

Sunday  morning,  January  13,  the  Convention  really 
got  under  way.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  met — usually  a  more  or  less 
routine  meeting,  soon  over,  because  the  N.  C.  A.  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  and  the  N.  C.  A.  Committee  on  Finance 
always  meet  the  night  before,  go  over  the  work  done 
and  proposed  for  the  coming  year,  and  this  meeting 
merely  served  to  approve  their  actions.  But  not  this 
year!  The  board  met  at  10.30,  recessed  for  lunch  (in 
the  same  room)  at  1.00  P.  M.,  and  was  back  at  work 
by  2.00,  and  kept  at  it  until  after  4.00  P.  M.  A  very 
full  day’s  work  for  any  board. 

But  it  was  happy  work.  On  January  7,  1934,  the 
N.  C.  A.  cash  balance  stood  at  $9,321.05  after  borrow¬ 
ing  $13,000.00 ;  all  expenses  had  been  cut,  and  salaries 
slashed.  The  cash  balance  on  January  5,  1935,  showed 
$70,424.55,  after  having  paid  off  the  loan,  raised 
salaries  back  to  the  old  levels,  and  put  in  “the  busiest 
year  in  the  record  of  the  N.  C.  A.”  Money  here  just 
shouted  the  difference.  And  that  is  just  the  cash.  The 
total  cash  and  securities,  January  5,  1935,  per  record, 
stood  at  $203,921.14.  And  a  considerably  increased 
membership  assures  a  continuing  prosperity. 

What  did  they  do  about  Labeling,  you  keep  asking? 
Well,  on  the  Friday  before  this  Sunday  meeting. 
Senator  Copeland  introduced  his  new  Pure  Food  Law 


(S.  5)  practically  the  same  law  he  introduced  last  year, 
except  that  it  had  been  amended  to  remove  the  objec¬ 
tions  made  last  year ;  and  Senator  McCarren  followed 
this  with  another  law  (S.  580)  embodying  much  of 
the  same  principles;  in  fact  Senator  Copeland  urged 
his  fellow  Senator  to  introduce  his  bill,  so  that  all  pos¬ 
sible  points  would  be  covered.  This  new  Pure  Food 
Law  has  a  bearing  on  the  label  question,  but  not  nearly 
as  much  as  we  were  led  to  expect.  If  the  new  Pure 
Food  Law  gets  through  as  shown  in  either  bill,  or  as 
a  combination  of  both,  the  industry  may  rest  easy. 
The  Legislative  Committee  is  empowered  to  follow  and 
keep  close  track  of  its  progress. 

And  then  came  the  Labeling  question.  All  members 
of  the  Labeling  and  Standards  Committee,  the  Counsel 
to  the  Association,  Judge  Covington  and  Mr.  Austern, 
and  the  publicity  forces,  were  present  and  there  was 
no  point  at  issue  overlooked.  Getting  to  the  point, 
the  Industrial  Advisory  Committee  of  the  NRA  (not 
to  be  confused  with  the  Consumers’  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  NRA)  had  strongly  endorsed  full  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling;  Judge  Covington,  in  Monday  afternoon’s 
seasion,  urged  a  solid,  united  industry,  and  the  “fight” 
disappeared,  and  study  began  to  devise  and  arrange 
the  required  descriptions. 

With  the  allaying  of  the  fever,  the  cooling  of  the 
heat,  came  the  calmer  reasoning  and  the  question  is 
even  now,  so  early  in  the  week — two  days  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  yet  to  go — rapidly  solving  itself.  The  “charts” 
we  urged  were  supplied,  hung  before  the  assembly, 
showing  descriptive  labels,  and  one  Grade  A  label,  huge 
so  that  all  might  see.  And  they  had  a  steadying  effect. 
Now  one  hears  often  and  from  varying  sections :  “The 
way  to  settle  this  question  is  to  compel  the  name  of 
the  canner  on  every  can,  and  a  statement  of  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  contents  to  be.”  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
as  yet,  for  that  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome,  inevitable, 
we  believe ;  but  the  industry  must  first  learn  to  crawl 
in  this  entirely  new  effort  for  it,  before  it  can  stand 
up  and  run.  However,  as  an  evidence  of  how  the  wind 
has  changed :  in  thel  Tomato  Section  Meeting  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  a  resolution  from  the  Canners  and 
Wholesale  Grocers  (who  are  also  meeting  at  Chicago) 
Conference  Committee  requesting  an  increased  label 
allowance,  was  met  with  a  reply  from  the  floor  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  user  of  jobbers’  labels  should  be 
charged  more;  that  the  jobber  should  pay  for  the 
advertising  he  receives  in  being  allowed  to  put  his  label 
on  a  canner’s  goods !  Spoken  right  out  in  meeting  and 
heartily  cheered,  and  no  action  was  taken  on  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  the  committee  asked ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  matter  be  left  to  individual  action. 
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Nothing  like  that  has  ever  happened  at  a  canners’ 
convention  before.  A  canner  was  heard  to  say:  “The 
rabbit  (the  canner)  is  spitting  in  the  eye  of  the  bull 
dog  (the  jobber).” 

So  with  the  new  labeling  requirement  now  turning 
to  “The  canner’s  name  on  the  label,”  and  a  demand 
for  payment  in  helping  a  jobber  build  a  great  canned 
foods  business  on  his  private  label — this  Convention 
is  making  history.  Verily  the  canners  are  getting 
self-reliance  and  business  sagacity,  and  more  power  to 
them ! 

We  will,  of  course,  have  the  full  report  of  all  the 
Convention  for  you — in  our  issue  of  February  4,  two 
weeks  from  now. 

*  *  *  * 

We  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  the 
host  of  canners  from  every  section  of  the  country — 
apparently  everyone  of  them  here — who  expressed 
appreciation  for,  and  agreement  with,  our  views  as 
expressed  Editorially  and  otherwise — and  not  only 
canners,  but  machinery  and  supply  men,  and  brokers — 
who  said  they  read  each  issue  carefully,  and  who  went 
out  of  their  way,  seemingly,  to  say  so,  and  to  encour¬ 
age  us.  And  it  does  that,  and  we  deeply  appreciate 
their  actions,  and  thank  them.  If  we  might,  we  would 
like  to  ask  them  to  say  this  to  the  supply  men,  and  to 
others  from  whom  they  buy — ^to  our  advertisers,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  should  be  advertising  in  these 
pages.  By  doing  so  they  will  not  only  be  helping  us, 
but  the  advertiser  will  thank  them,"  because  it  will 
assure  him  that  he  is  spending  his  advertising  money 
in  the  journal  that  is  regularly  read,  which  is  what 
every  advertiser  seeks,  of  course.  In  other  words,  by 
putting  in  this  good  word  for  us,  you  will  be  doing  the 
advertiser  a  service  also.  We  have  never  before  asked 
you  to  do  this,  but  it  is  needed  now.  It  is  our  mission 
in  life  to  work  for  you,  to  help  you  as  best  we  may ;  by 
helping  us  now  in  this  matter  of  mentioning  your 
reader-interest  in  The  Canning  Trade,  we  will  be  able 
to  help  you  the  more. 

Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  wants 
to  bring  his  machinery  or  supply  to  your  attention.  If 
he  knew  that  you  read  The  Canning  Trade  as  you 
do,  he  would  know  that  this  is  the  sure  and  certain 
way  to  reach  you — ^the  answer  to  his  uncertainty.  So 
he  will  thank  you,  as  we  do. 

FOUR  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  SCHEDULED  ON  RED 
SOUR  CHERRY  AGREEMENT 

A  SERIES  of  four  public  hearings  will  be  held  on  a 
proposed  marketing  agreement  for  red  sour 
k  cherries  for  canning  and  cold  packing  at  the 
Eagle  Hall,  Ludington,  Mich.,  on  January  25;  at  the 
County  Court  House,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise.,  on  January 
28 ;  at  the  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  February 
1 ;  and  at  the  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  on  February 
8;  according  to  notices  of  hearing  signed  today  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace.  All  four 
hearings  will  open  at  9 :30  a.  m.  on  the  dates  announced. 
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in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
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Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communi'’'ations  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 


timore,  Md. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -------  $3.00 

Canada  -------  6.60 

Foreign!  -------  6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  agreement  are  in 
regard  to  minimum  prices  to  producers,  grade  pro¬ 
visions  according  to  United  States  Standards,  and 
regulations  of  “toll”  packir  4^5 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  control  committee  of 
sixteen  members  from  five  producing  districts,  and 
the  members  of  the  first  control  committee  would  be 
named  in  the  agreement. 

A  minimum  price  of  3  cents  per  pound  would  be 
established  in  the  agreement  with  a  provision  which 
might  permit  a  higher  minimum  to  be  recommended  by 
the  control  committee  not  later  than  June  1,  of  any 
year.  Any  such  increased  minimum  price  would  be¬ 
come  effective  when  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

The  first  district  under  the  agreement  would  consist 
of  all  States  east  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers ;  the  second  district  includes  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ohio  and  Indiana ;  the  third  district  includes  Wis¬ 
consin,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Missouri;  the 
fourth  district  includes  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota, 
and  the  fifth  district  includes  all  other  States. 

On  questions  before  the  control  committee  the  first 
district  would  constitute  one  vote,  and  the  second  dis¬ 
trict  would  also  constitute  one  vote,  while  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  districts  would  collectively  represent 
one  vote.  Two  of  the  three  votes  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  a  motion. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  would  be  as 
follows:  first  district,  two  processors,  two  producers 
and  one  member  selected  by  the  original  four;  second 
district,  two  processors,  two  producers,  and  one  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  co-operative;  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  districts  would  each  have  one  processor  and  one 
producer  on  the  committee. 

Copies  of  the  proposed  market  agreement  may  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  Hearing  Clerk,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricutlure,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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We  take  pleasure  in  announcins 
the  appointment  of 

The  James  Q.  Leavitt  Co. 

oF  Ogden,  Utah  and  Seattle 
Washington,  as  our  representative 
in  the  Inter-mountain  and  Pacific 
Coast  territories. 

The  Sinclair  Scott  Co. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


The  Original  Grader  House 


Herman  Camse ,  firesi-. 
419-^21  E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phomes — Plaza  IS^S-tSP^G 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  are  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process.  They  effect  an  improvement 
in  quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender  peas  very 
efficiently.  The  savings  effected  are  large 
and  important  to  every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  curved,  forwardly  inclined 
beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often  and  uti¬ 
lize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters.  The  agit¬ 
ator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

Jllso  ManujaciurtTS  oj 

VINER  FEEDERS  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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Applying  The  Lessons 
Taught  By  The  Codes 

Consumers  Advisory  Board  Recommends  Necessary  Revisions 


[It  is  very  difficult  to  get  from  newspaper  reports 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  present  status  of  NIRA  in 
Washington  because  each  correspondent  interprets 
it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  too  often  according 
to  his  own  wishes  or  desires,  rather  than  as  it  actually 
exists.  Don’t  take  that  as  a  reflection  upon  those  re¬ 
porters;  they  are  giving  it  as  they  see  it;  trying  to 
hold  up  the  mirror  so  that  you,  everywhere,  may  see 
the  reflection,  but  no  two  men  ever  view  the  same  thing 
in  exactly  the  same  light. 

A  certain  part  of  our  citizens  believes  that  codes  and 
the  NRA  will  be  scrapped,  but  most  thinking  men  say 
that  both  will  be  retained,  but  changed  to  better  suit 
conditions.  Opposition  to  or  complaints  about  the 
codes  often  comes  from  men  who  have  been  able  to 
avoid  full  compliance  and  therefore  feel  that  all  other 
men  are  similarly  avoiding  at  least  some  of  the  regu¬ 
lations,  and  consequently  that  codes  are  worthless.  In 
other  words,  enforcement  has  not  been  rigid,  drastic 
enough.  If  they  had  been  “made”  to  comply  they 
would  now  think  better  of  the  codes. 

If  the  following  suggested  changes,  made  by  the 
Consumers’  Advisory  Board,  strike  you  as  they  did  the 
writer  you  will  find  this  very  interesting  reading,  and 
highly  important,  as  throwing  light  on  what  was  in¬ 
tended  by  the  fathers  of  NRA,  and  by  the  codes  which 
came  out  of  it.  If  you  weigh  this  report  carefully  you 
will  have  a  better  idea  of  the  intents  and  purposes,  and 
feel  better  towards  the  whole  movement.  It  has  just 
been  released.  Editor.] 

“THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  ACT  LOST  SIGHT  OF— When 
I  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was  passed  in  1933 
Congress  included  in  its  statement  of  policy  its  purposes  “to 
promote  the  fullest  possible  utilization  of  the  present  productive 
capacity  of  industries,  to  avoid  undue  restriction  of  produc¬ 
tion  ...  to  increase  the  consumption  of  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  products  .  .  .  and  to  conserve  natural  resources.”  With 
these  purposes  the  Consumers’  Advisory  Board  is  in  complete 
accord.  The  board  believes  that  such  policies  should  have 
dominated  the  administration  of  the  Act  and  should  be  made 
effective  in  the  revision  which  the  new  Congress  is  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  undertake.  If  the  Recovery  Act,  in  its  practical 
application,  has  unduly  restricted  production,  prevented  the 
fullest  possible  utilization  of  productive  capacity  or  failed  to 
increase  consumption,  it  is  because  the  pressure  of  special 
interests  for  individual  advantage  has  diverted  the  course  of 
the  Act  from  that  which  Congress  intended  it  to  follow. 

More  Than  An  Emergency — The  problem  before  the  Congress 
is  no  simple  one.  It  involves  not  only  the  adoption  of  these 
policies  best  calculated  to  promote  industrial  activity  and  em¬ 
ployment,  but  also  the  determination  of  methods  to  be  employed 


in  meeting  the  more  persistent  issue  of  industrial  regulation. 

It  presents  for  solution  problems  of  the  extractive  industries, 
manufacturing,  distribution  and  the  service  trades.  It  raises 
the  whole  question  of  enforced  competition  as  opposed  to 
controlled  monopoly. 

Every  Producer  A  Consumer — Every  citizen  has  an  interest 
in  these  issues  both  as  a  producer  and  as  a  consumer.  His  in¬ 
terest  as  a  producer  is  a  particular  interest  which  may  often 
come  into  conflict  with  the  interest  of  others.  His  interest  as  a 
consumer  is  a  mere  general  interest  which  all  citizens  have  in 
common.  It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  general  interest 
that  the  Consumers’  Advisory  Board  offers  its  observations  upon 
the  forthcoming  revision  of  the  Act. 

The  Consumer  Interest — The  consumer’s  interest  requires 
that  living  standards  may  be  advanced  to  the  highest  level  to 
which  our  productive  capacity  and  our  technical  skill  can  raise 
them.  Competition  which  contributes  to  this  end  must  be 
encouraged,  prices  kept  low.  There  must  be  maintained  in  the 
industrial  system  a  degree  of  flexibility  which  will  permit  the 
low-cost  to  displace  the  high-cost  plant,  the  more  efficient  pro¬ 
ducer  to  supersede  his  less  efficient  competitor.  The  door  must 
be  kept  open  to  new  products  and  processes,  to  new  blood  and 
new  ideas. 

Should  We  Put  on  the  Brakes? — The  evidence  is  conclusive 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  have  and  never  have 
had  an  average  standard  of  living  high  enough  to  justify  com¬ 
placent  acquiescence  in  any  program  which  restricts  production. 
Thousands  are  improperly  fed,  badly  housed,  inadequately 
clothed.  Nearly  all  of  us  could  increase  our  consumption  of 
goods  and  service  without  overindulgence.  In  such  a  situation 
it  is  fantastic  to  talk  of  overproduction.  There  has  been  over¬ 
capacity  only  in  the  sense  that  industry  has  produced  more  than 
it  can  sell  at  high  prices.  If  prices  are  not  so  high  as  to  prevent 
it,  idle  labor  and  capacity  will  be  put  to  work  and  the  so-called 
surpluses  of  the  goods  of  which  our  people  stand  in  desperate 
need  will  shortly  disappear. 

A  Floor  for  Competition — The  consumer  wants  a  low  price, 
but  he  does  not  want  such  a  price  if  it  is  to  be  obtained  only 
by  depressing  labor  standards,  by  impairing  the  quality  of  goods, 
by  practicing  misrepresentation  or  by  squandering  precious 
natural  resources.  He  does,  however,  want  the  lowest  price 
which  is  consistent  with  conservation,  with  honest  merchandis¬ 
ing,  with  proper  quality  and  with  decent  wages  and  hours  and 
working  conditions.  His  interest  is  to  be  served  neither  by  un¬ 
bridled  competition  nor  by  unbridled  monopoly.  Competition 
forces  prices  down,  but  it  may  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
worker,  the  consumer,  the  fair  competitor,  and  the  coming 
generation.  There  is  no  indication  that  monopoly  deals  more 
decently  with  labor,  gives  high  quality,  eliminates  deceptive 
competitive  methods  or  conserves  resources;  it  does  however 
enjoy  the  power  to  establish  prices  which  will  reduce  the 
volume  of  industrial  output  and  impair  the  standards  of  living. 
What  is  needed  is  an  intermediate  program  which  might  at 
once  put  a  floor  under  labor,  consumer  and  trade  standards  and 
preserve  the  protection  against  undue  price  increases  which 
competition  affords  above  that  floor.  Adoption  by  industry  of 
codes  of  fair  competition  confined  to  the  establishment  of 
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minimum  conditions  of  employment,  minimum  quality  guarantees 
and  minimum  competitive  standards  might  have  provided  such 
a  program.  That  the  present  codes  have  gone  far  beyond  these 
simple  minima  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

The  Codes  Distorting  the  Act — Some  groups  have  employed 
the  codes,  frequently  in  violation  of  the  purpose  of  the  Act  and 
even  in  defiance  of  their  plain  terms,  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
active  price  competition,  increasing  and  protecting  profit 
margins.  Prohibitions  against  sales  below  “cost”  with  industry 
itself  determining  “cost,”  basing  point  price  systems,  minimum 
mark-ups,  maximum  trade-ins,  resale  price  maintenance,  limita¬ 
tions  on  discounts  and  guarantees,  minimum  prices — such  re¬ 
strictive  code  provisions  have  little  to  do  with  the  establishment 
of  basic  standards  for  labor,  quality  standards  for  the  consumer 
or  simple  honesty  for  the  trade.  They  may  be  used,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  control  prices  and  profits.  They  aim  not  to 
regulate  competition  but  to  eliminate  it.  Insofar  as  they  boost 
prices  they  operate  to  reduce  output  and  impair  living  standards. 
They  are  anti-consumer  both  in  intent  and  effect.  Such  powers 
can  not  safely  be  entrusted  to  private  agencies  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  effective  public  supervision. 

Industry  Puts  on  a  Strait-Jacket — Certain  industries  have 
seized  upon  the  codes  as  an  opportunity  to  protect  established 
concerns  against  the  growth  of  rival  producers.  They  have 
set  up  standard  differentials  in  the  discounts  granted  to  different 
types  of  distributors,  imposed  standard  methods  of  cost  account¬ 
ing,  limited  machine  hours,  endeavored  to  allocate  production 
and  to  check  the  introduction  of  new  equipment.  The  inevitable 
tendency  of  such  provisions  is  to  destroy  that  flexibility  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  small  enterprises  and  to  the 
growth  of  economic  efficiency.  When  he  adopts  them,  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  deliberately  places  himself  in  a  strait-jacket  from 
which  the  community  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  extricate  him. 

Can  We  Prevent  Destructive  Price  Cutting? — It  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  the  government  should  undertake  to  outlaw 
“destructive  price  cutting.”  In  practice  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  identify  the  destructive  price  cutter.  In  general,  the  designa¬ 
tion  is  applied  to  any  business  man  who  undersells  his  com¬ 
petitors.  If  he  undersells  by  exploiting  his  workers  or  mis¬ 
representing  his  products  his  price  cutting  may  fairly  be  called 
destructive.  But  if  he  undersells  by  virtue  of  his  superior 
efficiency  there  is  nothing  socially  destructive  in  his  policy. 
The  practical  difficulty  comes  when  we  attempt  to  discriminate 
between  price  cutting  which  is  and  that  which  is  not  socially 
justified.  Any  device  which  can  be  employed  to  check  destruc¬ 
tive  underselling — resale  price  maintenance,  minimum  price 
fixing,  prohibitions  against  selling  below  cost — can  also  be  used 
to  eliminate  legitimate  price  competition.  Any  ban  or  destruc¬ 
tive  price  cutting  lets  the  camel’s  nose  in  under  the  tent. 

Open  Price  Systems — The  open  price  reporting  systems  which 
are  permitted  under  many  of  the  codes  carry  possibilities  both 
of  use  and  of  abuse.  In  some  industries  price  reporting  may 
be  used  to  increase  the  general  availability  of  price  information 
and  to  stimulate  genuine  price  competition.  Elsewhere  it  may 
be  employed  to  fix  collusive  prices  and  to  compel  individual 
business  concerns  to  adhere  to  them.  Any  permission  granted 
industry  to  make  use  of  open  price  reporting  should  therefore 
be  surrounded  with  such  safeguards  to  guarantee  against  its 
abuse  as  have  already  been  suggested  by  the  Consumers’ 
Advisory  Board. 

Profits  Without  Risks? — The  effort  has  been  to  stabilize 
profits.  But  profits  cannot  be  stabilized  under  a  system  of 
industrial  freedom.  Freedom  involves  risks.  Profits  are  the 
incentive,  losses  the  hazards  of  those  who  assume  risks.  When 
risks  are  eliminated  the  economic  function  of  profits  disappears. 
The  authors  of  many  of  the  codes  apparently  were  determined 
both  to  have  their  profit  cake  and  to  eat  it.  In  attempting  to 
guarantee  themselves  a  profit  margin  they  have  tried  to  shift 
to  other  groups  in  the  community  those  risks  which  it  was  their 
own  function  to  assume.  The  effort  to  stabilize  profits  comes 
perilously  near  to  stabilizing  poverty. 


A  Shot-Giin  Attack — No  common  formula  can  be  applied  to 
the  control  of  several  hundred  separate  industries  and  trades 
which  differ  one  from  another  in  their  essential  economic  char¬ 
acteristics.  Some  are  composed  of  several  thousand  small, 
scattered  units;  others  are  dominated  by  a  handful  of  powerful 
concerns.  In  some  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  subject  the  in¬ 
dividual  producer  to  any  common  control;  in  others  it  is  fanciful 
to  expect  him  to  exhibit  any  real  independence.  Some  employ 
a  few  hundred,  others  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers.  Some 
produce  necessaries,  other  non-essentials.  In  some,  competition 
may  be  counted  upon  to  eliminate  waste;  in  others  it  inevitably 
begets  it.  Yet  each  finds  itself  functioning  under  a  code 
authority  which  is  administering  the  labor  clauses,  the  fair 
practice  provisions,  the  price  and  quantity  controls  of  a  code 
of  fair  competition.  It  should  be  apparent  by  now  that  the 
complexity  of  the  industrial  system  demands  a  more  dis¬ 
criminating  approach. 

Conserving  Resources  or  Conserving  Profits? — Natural  re¬ 
source  industries  such  as  lumbering,  bituminous  coal  mining 
and  petroleum  extraction,  differ  from  other  code-controlled 
industries  in  that  they  alone  present  the  problem  of  conserva¬ 
tion.  The  active  competition  which  elsewhere  serves  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  interest  here  occasions  flagrant  waste.  It  is  unthink¬ 
able,  therefore,  that  they  should  again  be  subjected  to  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  But  code  control  is  not  the  only  alternative.  The 
codes  are  concerned  not  with  ultimate  shortages  but  with  tem¬ 
porary  surpluses.  They  are  directed  not  toward  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  resources  but  toward  the  conservation  of  profits.  In  no 
case  do  they  cope  with  the  basic  difficulties  of  the  extractive 
industries.  These  industries  require  controls  specifically 
designed  to  meet  their  peculiar  needs.  The  very  measures  by 
which  resources  are  conserved  often  place  a  check  on  one  group 
of  profit-seekers  and  augment  the  receipts  of  others.  Equity, 
therefore,  demands  that  any  set  of  output  restrictions  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  tax  which  will  appropriate  for  public  uses  the  in¬ 
crease  in  income  attributable  to  the  controls  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  applied.  The  consumer  may  fairly  be  asked  to  pay 
more  for  oil  in  order  to  conserve  its  supply,  but  he  may  reason¬ 
ably  object  to  a  policy  whereby  the  government  compels  him  to 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  private  fortunes.  The  natural 
resource  industries  are  too  vitally  affected  with  a  public  interest 
to  be  turned  over  to  what  is  called  “self  government  in  industry.” 
They  must  be  regulated  by  public  agencies  for  the  common 
welfare. 

Where  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  Fail — In  other  industries,  not  a 
few  in  number,  monopolistic  control  is  notoriously  present. 
Competition  had  passed  away  long  before  the  enactment  of 
NIRA.  It  could  not  conceivably  be  resurrected  by  the  re¬ 
application  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  Here  these  laws  are 
impotent.  But  we  are  not  ready  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  of 
applying  public  utility  regulation,  controlling  securities,  accounts 
and  services,  determining  valuations  and  setting  rates.  We  are 
confronted,  therefore,  with  the  necessity  of  applying  some  other 
type  of  control.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to  experiment 
further  with  control  by  codes  in  this  field.  Such  codes  should 
outlaw  monopolistic  price  practices,  but  they  should  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  authorities  whose  membership  largely  represents  the 
public  interest.  They  should  require  the  regular  collection, 
reporting  and  publication  of  statistics  on  costs,  prices  and 
profits.  It  may  be  necessary  to  supplement  such  supervision 
and  publicity  by  revoking  the  monopolist’s  patents,  removing 
the  tariffs  which  protect  his  market,  taxing  his  profits,  forcing 
him  to  face  public  competition  or  applying  other  controls  which 
go  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Recovery  Act.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  recently  made  to  the  Congress  a  number  of 
recommendations  which  should  be  seriously  considered  in  this 
connection.  The  code  of  fair  competition  is  one  of  many 
weapons  in  the  arsenal  of  public  control.  It  deserves  a  further 
trial. 

Overdoing  the  Codes — In  the  vast  majority  of  industries, 
which  present  neither  the  problem  of  conservation  or  that  of 
de  facto  monopoly,  the  codes  might  serve  three  important  pur¬ 
poses.  They  might  create  minimum  quality  standards  for  the 
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protection  of  the  consumer.  They  might  set  up  minimum  wage  The  Tariff — The  section  of  the  Act  which  provides  for  possible 
and  hour  standards  for  the  protection  of  labor.  They  might  increases  in  customs  duties  has  not  been  employed  to  raise  trade 
establish  trade  practice  rules  for  the  protection  of  the  business  barriers.  It  nevertheless  carries,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the 
man  against  his  less  scrupulous  competitor.  Each  of  these  law,  a  constant  threat  to  our  trade  with  other  nations.  Insofar 


purposes  might  be  better  served  than  it  is  through  the  present 
code  mechanism.  The  amount  of  quality  protection  which  the 
codes  have  given  the  consumer  is  negligible.  It  is  unlikely  that 
quality  standards  will  ever  emerge  from  a  codification  process 
in  which  the  initiative  resides  primarily  in  industry.  The 
standards  which  are  needed  by  industry  itself  in  order  fairly  to 
fix  the  quality  level  of  price  competition  are  unlikely  to  appear 
until  they  are  developed  and  promulgated  by  some  consumers’ 
standards  agency  established  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Minimum  standards  for  labor,  if  they  cannot  be  established  by 
statute,  may  be  written  into  codes.  But  it  should  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  set  up  extensive  and  costly  private  machinery  for  their 
enforcement.  It  is  already  recognized  that  the  enforcement  of 
labor  provisions  can  not  be  left  to  industry  alone.  Public 
factory  inspection  and  public  prosecution  of  labor  code  viola¬ 
tors  is  the  answer.  Trade  practice  rules,  finally,  if  confined  to 
matters  which  have  already  been  legally  established  as  unfair, 
may  be  enforced  through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  courts.  There  is  a  necessity,  however,  for  a  simplification 
of  procedure  to  expedite  the  handling  of  these  complaints. 

Simplifying  the  Codes — It  seems  desirable  in  any  future  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  NRA  to  confine  the  great  majority  of  the  codes 
to  a  few  simple  provisions  covering  clearly  established  unfair 
trade  practices,  incorporating  publicly  approved  consumer 
standards  prohibiting  child  labor,  setting  maximum  hours  and 
minimum  wages  and  providing  for  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining.  The  government,  if  it  is  to  prevent  competitive 
impairment  of  labor  standards,  must  retain  the  rights  to  impose 
such  codes  and  must  itself  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  their 
labor  provisions. 

Business  Rights  or  Privileges? — Under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  it  may  appear  to  be  wise  to  carry  a  code  beyond  simple 
labor,  quality  and  fair  practice  minima.  Business  may  make 
out  a  case  for  the  establishment  of  standard  cost  accounting 
systems,  open-price  reporting,  the  collection  and  sharing  of 
statistical  information,  the  adoption  of  standard  contract  forms, 
the  limitation  of  discounts,  premiums  and  guarantees,  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  loss-leaders  or  even  for  the  temporary  imposition  of 
output  and  capacity  controls.  Each  of  these  devices  substitutes 
central  control  for  active  competition.  Each  may  be  used  to 
establish  something  other  than  a  competitive  price.  Each 
achieves  legal  status  only  by  public  consent.  None  can  be 
made  completely  effective  without  public  support.  If  anything 
is  granted  to  any  business  in  a  code,  therefore,  beyond  the 
simplest  labor,  quality,  and  trade  practice  minima,  it  must  be 
granted  not  as  a  right  but  as  a  privilege. 

Balancing  Potver  With  Control — Each  such  extension  of 
privilege  should  be  conditioned  upon  a  proportionate  extension 
of  protective  control.  Government  cannot  safely  turn  over  to 
private  agencies  public  privileges  which  are  subject  to  serious 
abuse.  It  follows  that  public  membership  on  code  authorities 
should  increase  as  the  powers  of  these  agencies  are  increased. 
This  is  a  principle  which  has  already  been  recognized  in  the 
petroleum  code. 

The  precedent  should  be  followed  in  the  establishment  of  other 
authorities.  A  single  administration  member  might  suffice  on 
a  code  authority  which  deals  only  with  labor,  quality  and  fair 
practice  minima.  Any  agency,  on  the  other  hand,  which  admin¬ 
isters  the  output,  price  and  profit  controls  which  must  be  present 
in  the  government  of  the  natural  resource  industries  must  be 
predominantly  public.  Between  these  extremes,  public  control 
must  balance  grants  of  power.  Public  representation  on  the 
authorities  administering  the  codes  of  those  industries  where 
high  concentration  assures  market  dominance  should  at  least 
equal  that  of  industry  itself.  We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend 
a  simple  common  formula  for  the  designation  of  labor  or  con¬ 
sumer  members  on  each  of  these  bodies.  It  may  be  well  for  a 
time  to  experiment  with  different  methods  of  representing  these 
interests,  both  direct  and  indirect.  Our  only  insistence  is  that 
they  must  be  represented. 


as  it  may  be  used  to  reduce  the  importation  of  such  raw 
materials  as  lumber  and  petroleum  it  conflicts  with  the  an¬ 
nounced  policy  of  conserving  natural  resources.  Insofar  as  it 
may  be  used  to  increase  rates  on  goods  which  are  produced 
under  monopolistic  conditions  in  the  United  States,  it  robs  the 
government  of  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  which  it  can 
use  to  attack  monopoly.  Its  very  presence  on  the  statute  books 
cannot  fail  to  embarrass  the  administration  in  its  present  efforts 
to  negotiate  reciprocal  tariff  pacts  and  to  find  foreign  markets 
for  our  agricultural  products.  This  section  should  be  dropped 
from  the  Act. 

Turning  on  the  Light — Clearly  included  in  any  legislative 
reconstruction  of  NRA  should  be  detailed  provision  for  the 
collection,  analysis,  interpretation  and  publication  of  industrial 
and  trade  statistics.  A  federal  agency  should  be  designated 
to  prescribe  the  subject  matter  of  reports,  their  form  and  the 
time  of  their  collection.  It  should  be  further  empowered  to 
place  a  member  of  its  staff  in  every  code  authority  office  to 
procure  compliance  with  the  reporting  provisions  of  the  law. 
Such  representation  might  well  be  financed  by  levying  a  specific 
fee  against  the  code  authority  for  the  government’s  statistical 
service.  Information  thus  collected  should  be  made  available 
in  summary  form,  without  identification  of  individual  reporters, 
to  the  industry  and  to  the  general  public.  It  might  be  extended 
to  cover  orders,  materials  on  hand,  goods  in  process,  stocks  on 
hand,  sales,  prices,  employment,  wages,  hours,  payrolls,  equip¬ 
ment  contracts,  costs  and  profits.  The  opportunity  is  now  open 
to  obtain  the  information  upon  which  both  business  policy  and 
public  policy  should  be  based  in  the  years  to  come.  It  should 
not  be  passed  by. 

What  Needs  to  Be  Done — We  recommend,  in  conclusion: 

1.  That  the  government  retain  the  right  to  impose  codes  of 
fair  competition  as  a  measure  of  industrial  control; 

2.  That  the  vast  majority  of  these  codes  be  confined  to  the 
establishment  of  simple  minimum  standards  governing  hours, 
wages,  child  labor,  collective  bargaining  and  fair  trade  practices; 

3.  That  there  be  added  to  these  standards  comparable  quality 
standards  for  the  protection  of  the  consumers; 

4.  That  definite  limits  be  set  on  such  price  and  quantity  con¬ 
trols  as  may  be  permitted  to  code  authorities  in  exceptional 
cases; 

5.  That  public  membership  on  code  authorities  be  made  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  powers  which  they  exercise; 

6.  That  the  tariff  section  of  the  Act  be  repealed;  and 

7.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  collection  of  complete  indus¬ 
trial  statistics. 

Whether  the  policy  embodied  in  these  recommendations  should 
be  written  explicitly  into  the  law  is  for  Congress  itself  to 
decide.  In  the  main,  it  might  be  carried  out  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  without  specifically  amending  its  terms.  These 
proposals  do  not  constitute  a  complete  program  of  public  con¬ 
trol.  They  are  presented,  rather,  as  minimum  requirements 
which  should  be  met  even  if  Congress  confined  itself  to  a  brief 
emergency  extension  of  the  Act.  Continuance  of  the  Recovery 
Act  as  an  emergency  measure,  however,  will  merely  postpone 
issues  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  faced.  Social  control  of 
lumber,  petroleum,  bituminous  coal,  public  regulation  of  those 
industries  in  which  high  concentration  has  destroyed  market 
freedom,  establishment  of  consumer  quality  standards,  estab¬ 
lishment  and  protection  of  minimum  standards  for  labor,  in 
short  the  socialization  of  monopoly  and  the  civilization  of  com¬ 
petition — these  are  human  objectives  which  cannot  long  be 
delayed. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

"A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Sfh  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  th^  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner.  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


CONVENTION’S  over!  As  this  is  being  written 
it’s  too  early  to  forecast  results  in  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  enough  of  that  will  be  done  anyway 
without  this  column  commenting  at  random.  Instead 
I  will  reproduce  in  part  a  letter  received  by  a  friend  of 
mine  a  few  days  ago.  I  am  interested  in  doing  this 
because  only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  quoted  from  the  report 
of  a  leading  State  canners  association  secretary  and 
commented  on  his  suggestion  that  States  or  communi¬ 
ties  of  canners  take  immediate  steps  toward  forming 
their  own  direct  selling  organizations.  The  quotation 
promised  follows : 

“There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  more  canner’s  labels  in  use  in 
coming  years  and  a  whole  lot  more  canners  who  will  actually 
sell  their  own  goods.  Just  as  soon  as  sensible  labeling  comes, 
you  will  find  improvement  in  quality  packing  and  above 
everything  else,  in  selling  the  product.  We  know  there  is 
nothing  canned  foods  needs  as  much  as  better  selling.  I 
might  even  say  some  selling,  for  the  vast  majority  have  no 
salesmanship  behind  them  whatsoever.  They  are  peddled  out 
at  the  buyers  own  ideas,  often  as  sops  to  buyers  to  win  their 
favor  and  not  an  ounce  of  pressure  salesmanship  put  on  their 
quality  or  anything  else  I” 

There’s  something  for  you  to  think  over  in  addition 
to  the  memories  of  the  Convention  still  crowding  your 
mind. 

Let  us  suppose  the  industry  in  its  attempt  to  retain 
all  of  its  “rugged  individualism”  neglects  or  refuses  at 
Chicago  to  endorse  a  comprehensive  labeling  plan 
acceptable  to  the  housewives  of  the  nation.  Such  a 
happening  is  almost  unthinkable,  but  still  canners  have 
been  flirting  with  the  fates  for  years  and  getting  away 
with  it  for  a  while  at  least.  Suppose  we  start  con¬ 
tracting  acreage  and  putting  out  seed  this  spring  as 
always  and  without  the  labels  so  sadly  needed  to  iden¬ 
tify  our  pack  in  comparison  to  that  put  up  by  some  less 
scrupulous  canner  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Suppose  restrictions  on  acreage  are  forgotten  as  they 
are  apt  to  be.  Suppose  Nature,  as  she  often  does, 
bles.ses  (?)  us  with  bountiful  crops  for  canning? 
Where  will  the  profits  forced  on  us  in  1934  go?  They 
will  go  glimmering  as  always  before  the  drive  of 
weakly  financed  canners  to  unload  stocks  before  banks 
put  on  pressure  as  always. 

One  brokerage  representative  in  a  dozen,  if  selling 
your  line  in  person  and  well  acquainted  with  your  pack, 
plants  and  policies,  will  adequately  present  your  story 
to  your  prospective  customers  and  really  fight  for  a 
profit  for  you.  The  rest  are  representatives  of  their 


buyers,  are  protecting  their  interests  after  their  com¬ 
mission  is  assured.  The  canning  industry  has  always 
needed  better  selling,  it  has  lost  countless  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  past  twenty  years  because  the  average 
canner  felt  he  could  not  afford  to  sell  his  pack  direct 
to  the  distributor  or  else  was  afraid  to  trust  its  disposal 
to  a  salaried  employee  instead  of  the  canned  goods 
broker  supposed  to  be  an  expert  in  his  line. 

At  about  this  point  in  any  similar  article  I  always 
try  to  stop  and  assure  my  readers  I  mean  no  disrespect 
to  any  of  the  sterling  brokers  scattered  over  the  United 
States  who  have  been  rocks  of  refuge  for  the  harrased 
canner  plagued  with  unwieldy  surpluses  and  without 
means  for  disposing -of  them.  I  honor  the  many  brokers 
who  truly  represent  their  principals  first  and  their 
canned  goods  buyers  afterwards.  To  all  such  I  bow  in 
admiration  of  good  work  well  done.  When  I  urge 
canners  to  sell  their  own  pack  I  do  so  only  for  the  good 
of  canners  and  the  brokerage  fraternity  as  a  whole. 

Brokers  enjoying  as  they  do  now  the  lions  share  of 
the  canned  food  business  of  the  country  grow  soft  in 
selling.  A  few  years  ago  many  of  the  leaders  among 
brokers  were  enjoying  splendid  incomes  from  the  sale 
of  a  line  of  grocery  specialties  now  sold  only  by  direct 
factory  representatives. 

If  a  rumor  were  to  start  tomorrow  indicating  that  all 
this  wonderful  business  might  revert  to  brokers,  what 
a  scramble  there  would  be  by  each  broker  for  his  share. 
What  protestations  of  service  to  be  rendered  would  be 
made.  What  splendid  pictures  would  be  painted  of  the 
service  men  to  be  employed  on  the  account.  The  tales 
of  retail  salesmen  to  be  employed  would  gain  in  the 
telling.  You  would  think  an  army  of  men  would  be 
working  the  trade  where  now  squads  only  are  work¬ 
ing!  Undoubtedly  all  promises  would  be  strictly  car¬ 
ried  out  until  the  going  got  a  little  easy  and  the  account 
was  firmly  entrenched  in  the  brokerage  offices  of  the 
country  and  then  what  a  scattering  of  men  you  would 
see. 

Why  not  let  a  little  of  this  possible  force  loose  this 
year  on  the  movement  of  the  1935  pack?  Canners  were 
never  better  able  to  sell  their  own  packs  than  at 
present.  Carry-overs  are  negligible,  finances  are  m 
pretty  good  shape,  housewives  still  believe  in  the 
economy  of  canned  foods.  Competent  salesmen  can  be 
employed  at  reasonable  salaries  to  do  the  job.  Intimate 
to  your  brokers  you  expect  to  do  more  of  your  own 
selling  this  year  and  evidence  this  by  putting  on  a 
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contact  man  or  two  at  least.  Delegate  the  task  of  keep¬ 
ing  close  touch  with  your  customers  to  another  who  is 
capable  and  willing  to  work.  Schedule  his  time  as  you 
would  your  own  and  as  soon  as  you  do,  your  representa¬ 
tives  will  start  hitting  your  sales  ball  a  little  harder 
for  fear  you  may  change  a  few  accounts. 

If  you  have  only  a  comparatively  small  output  and 
honestly  feel  you  are  not  able  or  competent  to  engage 
an  outside  representative  to  sell  your  line  to  your 
trade,  do  the  next  best  thing  and  put  the  problem  up  to 


CALIFORNIA’S  INTENDED  ACREAGE  OF 
CANNING  SPINACH— COMPARISONS 

Washington,  January  11,  1935. 

A  SURVEY  of  California  canners  regarding  their 
intentions  to  contract  spinach  acreage,  in  1935, 
indicates  a  total  of  13,125  acres.  In  1934,  there 
were  harvested  13,415  acres  of  spinach  for  canning, 
although  the  intentions-to-contract  showed  only  12,162 
acres,  while  in  1933  the  harvested  acreage  was  314 
acres  short  of  the  canners’  intentions  to  contract.  The 


your  local  State  canning  association  secretary.  Before 
doing  this  count  over  the  other  canners  of  like  lines 
who  should  be  willing  to  engage  in  an  effort  such  as 
this  and  have  them  in  mind  when  approaching  your 
secretary.  Let  him  call  a  meeting  of  those  you  h^ve 
selected  as  being  likely  to  go  along  with  you  in  a 
common  project,  accepting,  of  course,  his  suggestions 
as  to  any  others  he  feels  should  be  a  part  of  your  group. 

Ten  or  a  dozen  canners  packing  the  same  lines  in  a 
given  territory  can  best  protect  their  interests  by 
pooling  their  sales  funds  and  engaging  an  able  sales 
manager  who  will  do  for  them  what  they  can’t  do  or 
have  not  done  for  themselves.  You  have  in  mind  right 
now  several  things  for  the  good  of  the  canning  trade 
that  you  would  like  to  see  put  over,  but  you  have  not 
been  in  a  position  to  engage  in  them  because  you  have 
been  depending  on  brokers  for  your  heavy  selling.  So 
have  the  others,  logically  a  part  of  the  co-operative 
sales  group  you  will  form. 

If  the  powers  that  be  and  a  kind  providence  have 
settled,  by  the  time  you  read  this,  the  labeling  problem, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  you  need  have  no  uneasiness 
on  that  score,  but  if  this  is  still  open  or  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  individual  canner,  you  will  need  some 
outside  advice  as  to  just  what  to  do  for  the  best 
interests  of  your  business.  Several  of  you  may  just  as 
well  benefit  by  the  advice  of  this  outside  counselor  as 
to  each  inadequately  finance  some  one  whose  efforts 
will  be  yours  exclusively  only  until  your  new  labels  and 
sales  ideas  are  out  in  the  cruel  world  for  all  to  shoot  at. 

If  this  group  of  yours  does  nothing  else  except  to 
settle  on  a  common  label  carrying  the  identifying  mark 
of  goods  produced  in  a  given  locality  and  according  to 
higher  than  usual  quality  standards,  you  will  have 
taken  a  great  step  forward  toward  the  better  merchan¬ 
dising  of  your  output.  Even  if  you  do  not  settle  on 
such  a  label  but  only  grow  closer  together  in  your 
attempts  to  work  for  the  common  good,  you  will  be 
just  that  much  ahead.  It’s  the  judgment  of  sound 
thinkers  that  1935  and  several  years  to  come  will  see 
a  greater  necessity  than  ever  for  all  of  us  to  work  in 
groups  for  the  common  good.  Be  a  leader  in  your 
canning  community  and  form  such  a  group  under  a 
single  sales  manager.  Unless  you  feel  you  should  go 
it  alone. 

More  power  to  those  who  take  such  a  forward  step 
in  1935. 

Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  sell  more 
of  your  goods  yourself  or  by  means  of  your  own 
organization. 


reported  acreages  by  counties  or  areas  for  1935  and  a 
few  preceding  years,  are  as  follows : 


Harvested  Acreage 

Intended  Acreage 

DISTRICT 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Santa  Clara  &  San  Mateo . 

855 

1,814 

2,815 

2,000 

2,822 

2,970 

Alameda  . 

739 

1,119 

1,809 

1,129 

1,790 

2,163 

Monterey,  S.  Cruz  &  S.  Benito . 

365 

723 

1,733 

927 

1,430 

1,106 

Sacramento  &  Yolo  . 

907 

1,627 

2,536 

1,946 

2,212 

2,233 

13 

138 

163 

200 

Butte,  Sutter,  Yuba  &  Napa . 

265 

335 

308 

335 

561 

Stanislaus  S.  Joaquin,  Merced . 

746 

1,439 

2,550 

890 

1,921 

2,804 

Tulare,  Fresno  &  Madera . 

403 

467 

410 

367 

1.30 

'Kern  &  KinKs  . 

200 

240 

23 

200 

23 

Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Ventura . 

227 

555 

1,009 

702 

1,099 

968 

Totals  (rounded!  . 

4,040 

8,200 

13,420 

8,510 

12,160 

13,120 

Last  year  at  the  time  of  the  survey  canners  had 
1,390  acres  of  their  intended  acreage  under  contract, 
while  in  1933  there  were  589  acres  yet  to  contract 
when  the  survey  was  made.  Canners  this  year  report 
a  total  of  11,880  acres  signed,  with  expectations  of 
contracting  another  1,245  acres.  In  the  13,125  acres 
intended  there  is  some  acreage  of  spinach  which  was 
harvested  in  December.  This  year  as  well  as  last 
some  canners  intend  buying  spinach  from  acreage  not 
grown  under  contract. 

Records  on  the  State  acreage  actually  harvested, 
yield,  and  production  for  the  past  three  years  together 
with  the  Canners’  League  pack  figures  for  those  years 
are  listed  below. 


Acreage 

Yield 

Per  Acre 

Production 

Pack 

1934 

13,420 

2.8  Tons 

37,600  Tons 

1,899,731  cases 

19.33 

8,200 

3.9  Tons 

32,000  Tons 

1,587,839  cases 

1932 

4,040 

4.1  Tons 

16,600  Tons 

816,620  cases 

1931 

5,850 

4.9  Tons 

28,700  Tons 

.It 

1,339,700  cases 

TOMATO  lUICE  PACK,  1934 

EPORTS  from  canners  known  to  be  packing  tomato 
juice  in  1934  show  a  pack  of  5,578,572  cases  of 
tomato  juice  packed  in  1934.  This  total  is  of  cases 
of  all  sizes. 

A  number  of  the  companies  packing  tomato  juice 
use  can  sizes  that  are  not  generally  used  in  the  packing 
of  other  canned  foods.  Not  all  of  these  can  sizes  are 
listed  in  the  following  table.  The  principal  ones,  how¬ 
ever,  are  given  in  the  footnotes  at  the  bottom. 


Carlos  Campbell 

1934  TOMATO  JUICE  PACK 

state  24/2*  48/1  E  6/10  Misc.t  Glass  Total 

New  York  .  138,557  80,503  159,301  60.210  196,852  635,423 

New  Jersey  &  Penna.  38,794  392,983  251,330  699,039  93,483  1,475,629 

Maryland  .  3,557  243,341  2,970  50,539  300,407 

Delaware  .  8,640  .  52,430  253,000  .  314,070 

Ohio  .  6,005  2,523  36,603  5,984  355  51,470 

Indiana  .  257,320  515,005  222,203  524,492  144,566  1,663,586 

California  .  289,514  320,654  106,398  173,594  889,160 

Others  .  20,064  54,111  32,516  142,146  248,827 


*In  the  above  classification  “24/2”  includes  primarily  307x409  and  some 
307x408.  “48/1  E”  includes  211x400  and  some  301x411. 

tThe  “Miscellaneous”  grroup  includes  300x407  and  some  303x509  and 
various  other  odd  sizes. 

Total  .  762,441  1,609,120  862,751  1,909,004  436,266  6,678,672 
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WE'RE  DEL  Monte’s  new 

"FIND-0UT“  TWO... MAYBE  YOU  THINK 

You've  solo  a  lot  of  us  before/ 
But  JUST  GIVE  us  a  chance  NOW 

AND  WATCH  US  GO  PLACES  / 


Announcing 

DEL  MONTE’S  4th  “FIND-OUT”  Suggestion 

-  -  February  10th  to  March  10th 


BACKED  BY  THE  SAME  INTENSIVE 
ADVERTISING  AS  PREVIOUS  DRIVES 
.  .  .  plus  THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY ! 

You  know  how  DEL  MONTE’s  new  “FIND-OUT” 
plan  has  “taken  hold”  this  season. 

These  intensive  “FIND-OUT”  d  rives,  starting  in 
October,  have  developed  more  widespread  trade  co¬ 
operation  than  any  similar  merchandising  events  in 
years. 

Now  DEL  MONTE  announces  its  4th  “FIND-OUT” 
drive.  An  even  bigger  event  than  any  of  the  others. 
Stronger  advertising  support,  including  The  American 
Weekly,  with  its  sales-building  coverage  in  more  than 
3,000  cities  and  towns. 

Here’s  sure-fire  extra  volume  for  somebody.  How 
much  of  this  business  do  you  want?  How  much  of 
it  are  you  going  out  to  get? 


We’re  paving  the  way  for  you  -  -  with  special  an¬ 
nouncement  broadsides,  containing  full  details  about 
this  February  driv^  -  -  followed  this  month  and  next 
by  thousands  of  advertising  messages  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  list  of  trade  publications. 

Why  not  follow  up  with  some  extra  selling  effort? 

See  that  all  your  retail  outlets  know  about  this 
special  merchandise  event.  No  matter  what  other 
brands  they  carry  -  -  at  least  get  them  to  stock  and 
feature  DEL  MONTE  Peaches,  Pears  and  Sliced 
Pineapple  -  -  while  this  special  campaign  is  running. 


“FIND-OUT”  how  much 
extra  business  DEL  MONTE 
can  bring  you  this  year! 
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ASCROW  GOLDEN  COLONEL  SWEET  CORN 

A  Fitting  Yellow  Companion  Variety  to 
Country  Gentleman 
By  Everett  B.  Clark 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  development  of 
new  and  improved  strains  of  vegetables.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  sweet  corn  where  the  demand  on  the 
part  of  canners  is  for  strains  of  better  quality,  higher 
yield,  and  for  disease  resistance.  Since  the  corn  plant 
lends  itself  readily  to  controlled  pollination,  it  offers 
a  fertile  field  for  plant  breeders  in  the  development  of 
new  varieties  and  improved  strains. 

Asgrow  Golden  Colonel  which  is  now  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  trade  represents  the  result  of  ten  years 
of  breeding  effort  along  lines  of  modern  plant  breed¬ 
ing  to  satisfy  a  growing  demand  for  a  high  yielding 


Asgrow  Golden  Colonel  Sweet  Corn 

yellow  sweet  corn.  This  new  variety  is  identical  in 
stalk  and  in  ear  characteristics  to  the  regular  Country 
Gentleman  except  for  its  golden  color.  The  fine  flavor 
and  rich  color  of  the  Bantam  parent  have  been  retained 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  stalks  are  sturdy  with 
vigorous  leaves  and  frequently  have  two  ears.  The 
ears  are  set  with  very  deep,  narrow  kernels  arranged 
iiregularly  without  row  formation.  This  variety  is 
distinct  from  other  strains  of  yellow  zig-zag  corn  in 
that  it  has  a  much  larger,  more  attractive  ear  with  the 
typical  Country  Gentleman  kernel  pattern. 

IDEAL  FOR  CANNING  WHOLE  KERNEL  AND 
CREAM  STYLE 

In  maturity  Asgrow  Golden  Colonel  stands  alone  as 
the  only  yellow  sweet  corn  variety  in  season  with  such 
main  crop  sorts  as  Narrow  Grain  Evergreen  and 


Country  Gentleman.  In  general  plant  vigor  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  it  is  fully  equal  to  these  important  varie¬ 
ties.  In  practical  canning  tests,  Asgrow  Golden 
Colonel  has  proven  to  have  exceptionally  fine  quality. 
Its  dainty,  golden,  shoe  peg  kernels  of  good  depth  are 
especially  pleasing  in  a  whole  kernel  pack  and  cannot 
be  duplicated  with  any  other  sweet  corn  variety.  The 
rlightly  tapering,  cylindrical  ears  are  well  designed 
for  whole  grain  cutters.  Golden  cream  style  corn 
packed  from  this  variety  has  good  consistency  and 
smoothness. 

HOW  ASGROW  GOLDEN  COLONEL  WAS 
DEVELOPED 

Golden  Bantam  x  Country  Gentleman.  Ten  years 
ago  Golden  Bantam  was  crossed  with  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  in  the  hope  that  the  fine  flavor  and  rich  golden 
color  of  the  Bantam  parent  might  be  combined  with 
the  attractive  Country  Gentleman  kernel  pattern.  It 
was  found  that  the  first  generation  after  the  cross 
produced  all  yellow,  straight  rowed  ears  on  fairly 
uniform  plants. 

Back  crosses  made  to  fix  the  zig-zag  type.  Since  the 
Country  Gentleman  type  of  kernel,  size  of  ear,  and 
general  habit  of  growth  were  desired  in  this  new  cross, 
this  hybrid  was  back  crossed  to  regular  Country 
Gentleman  and  continued  for  three  generations  during 
which  period  only  the  deepest  yellow  kernels  of  the 
shoe  peg  type  were  planted.  Straight  rowed  ears  con¬ 
tinued  to  appear  but  with  less  and  less  prominence 
with  each  succeeding  generation. 

Purifying  the  hybrid.  The  next  problem  was  to 
work  out  a  breeding  method  which  would  enable  the 
plant  breeder  to  purify  this  new  sweet  corn  type.  In 
addition  to  the  problem  of  eliminating  the  straight 
rowed  ears,  there  was  perhaps  an  even  more  serious 
problem  of  obtaining  uniformity  of  color.  A  system 
of  inbreeding  was  followed  during  the  next  three 
generations  whereby  the  pollen  from  a  particular  plant 
was  gathered  in  a  paper  bag  and  placed  on  the  silk 
of  the  same  plant.  Over  five  hundred  controlled  pol¬ 
linations  of  this  kind  were  made.  The  seed  from  each 
ear  was  always  kept  separate  and  progency  perform¬ 
ance  tests  were  made  the  following  year  by  planting 
the  seed  from  single  plants  in  separate  rows.  In  this 
way  the  plant  breeder  was  able  to  segregate  desirable 
true-breeding  plants  from  the  undesirable  mixed  plants 
by  observing  the  performance  of  their  progenies. 

Inbred  lines  lack  vigor.  Although  this  period  of 
inbreeding  produced  many  inbreds  which  were  true 
to  type  and  uniform  in  color,  the  loss  in  vigor  and 
productiveness  precluded  any  possibility  of  using  them 
individually  as  varieties.  The  next  two  years  were 
devoted  to  the  task  of  recombining  fifty  of  the  very 
best  inbreds  in  every  conceivable  combination  in  order 
to  build  up  vigor  and  general  productiveness.  By 
crossing  these  true-breeding  inbreds  it  was  found  that 
some  were  decidedly  prepotent  for  high  yielding 
ability  while  others  were  sadly  lacking  in  their  power 
to  transmit  productiveness  to  their  offspring.  In  the 
selection  of  the  inbred  lines  with  which  to  work  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  use  to  very  telling  advantage 
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long  experience  and  thorough  knowledge  of  sweet  corn 
breeding.  Finally  in  1931,  sixteen  of  the  best  inbred 
lines  of  high  quality  and  yielding  ability  were  chosen 
and  these  were  planted  in  a  well  isolated  field  where 
they  were  allowed  to  recombine  at  random.  This  seed 
was  carefully  harvested  and  constituted  the  first  basic 
seed  stock  of  the  new  variety,  Asgrow  Golden  Colonel. 

Selected  and  tested  for  three  years.  Since  1931  addi¬ 
tional  ear  selection  work  on  Asgrow  Golden  Colonel  has 
been  done  in  Connecticut  and  Illinois  to  make  certain 
that  the  type  of  the  new  variety  was  well  fixed  and 
adequately  adapted.  After  making  repeated  tests 
during  the  growing  seasons  of  1932,  1933  and  1934  in 
several  sections  of  the  country,  it  can  now  be  positively 
stated  that  Asgrow  Golden  Colonel  is  equal  to  its  com¬ 
panion  variety.  Country  Gentleman,  in  uniformity, 
general  plant  vigor  and  yield,  size  of  ear,  and  zig-zag 
kernel  pattern.  In  addition  it  has  the  rich  yellow  color 
and  exceptionally  fine  flavor  of  Golden  Bantam. 

*  JB 

WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME? 

By  the  American  Houseivife’s  Bureau 

Have  you  ever  realized  what  an  immense  advan¬ 
tage  canned  and  packaged  foods  have  over  all 
raw  products  in  means  of  identification?  Your 
own  name  for  fair  dealing  is  the  only  guarantee  of  the 
quality  of  the  raw  products  you  sell,  and,  if  you  are  a 
fair  dealer,  that  is  more  than  sufficient  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  But  we  are  a  migratory  people.  The  historic 
Mr.  Smith  and  his  family  move,  for  business  reasons, 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Smith  does  not  know  which  are  the  good 
markets  in  her  new  surroundings.  But  she  does  know 
the  names  and  appearance  of  all  the  canned  and  pack¬ 
aged  foods  which  she  is  accustomed  to  using,  and  she 
can  get  them  wherever  she  goes. 

Thus  half  her  problem  is  solved  before  she  goes 
marketing  in  San  Francisco.  She  knows  exactly  what 
kind  of  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  beans  and  breakfast  foods 
she  wants  to  buy,  and  how  their  containers  look.  Keep 
this  fact  in  mind,  and  carry  and  display  popular  brands 
of  all  these  products,  and  you  will  make  more  money 
than  if  you  are  guided  in  your  own  buying  only  by 
price. 

MEMBERS  OF  CODE  AUTHORITIES  APPROVED 
BY  NRA 

NRA  has  announced  approval  of  the  following  as 
duly  elected  members  of  Code  Authorities : 

Pickle  Packing  Industry — H.  B.  Blandford,  Bland- 
ford  Pickle  Co.,  Freemont,  Mich. ;  F.  0.  Brown,  Squire 
Biugee  Co.,  Chicago;  J.  A.  Miller,  W.  &  W.  Pickle  & 
Canning  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala. ;  W.  J.  Scherer,  J.  J. 
Scherer  Sons,  Irvington,  N.  J. ;  A.  E.  Slessmen,  Lutz 
&  Schramm  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  M.  E.  Wagenheim, 
California  Conserving  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Major 
Philip  Matthews,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh ;  Charles 
Schlores,  Mrs.  Schlores,  Inc.,  and  H.  W.  Dawdy, 
Onalaska  Pickle  &  Canning  Co.,  Onalaska,  Wis. 
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QUESTION  ON  PEA  DISEASES  ANSWERED  IN 
NEW  BULLETIN 

E CAUSE  peas  have  become  an  important  food  in 
the  diet  of  most  persons  in  the  United  States  and 
are  now  grown  to  some  extent  in  practically  every 
part  of  the  country,  there  has  developed  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  information  on  diseases  of  peas,  especially 
from  commercial  growers,  whose  acreage  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  last  decade.  Losses  to  pea  growers  are 
especially  heavy  in  years  when  rains  are  excessive  and 
weather  cool.  Then  root  rots  and  blights  take  their  toll. 

Although  they  have  not  reached  their  goal  of  con¬ 
trol  measures  for  all  diseases  of  peas  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  resistant  varieties,  specialists  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  acquired  much 
information  on  the  subject.  This  information  is  set 
forth  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1735,  “Pea  Diseases 
and  Their  Control,”  which  has  just  been  published.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  the  various  pea  diseases,  in¬ 
formation  as  to  their  causes  and  recommendations  for 
prevention  and  control.  In  some  cases  no  control 
measures  are  known. 

Among  the  diseases  discussed  are  root  rots,  root 
knot,  powdery  mildew,  wilts,  and  Ascochyta  and  bac¬ 
terial  blights,  both  of  which  are  seed-borne.  Seed 
grown  in  the  Northwestern  States  is  more  nearly  free 
from  seed-borne  diseases  than  that  grown  in  the  East. 
Septoria  blight,  anthracnose  and  downy  mildew  are 
three  diseases  that  do  not  commonly  occur.  They 
rarely  require  control  measures  and  none  are 
recommended. 

The  fungi  and  bacteria  causing  diseases  of  peas  may 
be  carried  from  one  place  or  plant  to  another  by  insects, 
infected  seed,  drainage  water,  refuse  and  stable 
manure,  farm  animals  and  implements  and  by  the 
wind.  There  is  no  way  to  determine  to  what  extent 
insects  carry  disease  germs,  but  it  may  be  considerable 
in  some  cases.  Some  of  the  worst  pea  diseases  are 
carried  by  seed  and  it  is  important  that  disease-free 
seed  be  used  when  possible.  To  economize,  farmers 
sometimes  save  seed  from  their  own  crop.  This  is 
not  generally  recommended.  Disinfection  of  pea  seed 
is  of  questionable  value  because  it  cannot  destroy 
germs  beneath  the  seed  coat  without  destroying  the 
seed  itself. 

Growers  in  the  commercial  pea  industry  may  be 
divided  into  four  groups;  the  market  gardeners  or 
truck  farmers,  those  who  grow  peas  for  canning,  the 
seed  growers  and  farmers  who  produce  dry  field  peas. 
A  crop  grown  for  seed  may  be  sold  as  dry  field  peas. 
The  culture  and  shipment  of  fresh  green  peas  is  now 
so  widely  distributed  that  they  are  available  over  much 
bf  the  country  during  most  of  the  year. 

“Pea  Diseases  and  Their  Control”  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  at  5  cents  a  copy. 

4  .4 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

FEBRUARY  19-20,  1935 — Virginia  Canners  at  Hotel 

Roanoke,  Virginia.  Annual. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE — Complete  line  of  practically  new  pea  and 
tomato  machinery;  will  sell  as  a  whole  or  in  part. 
Address  Box  A-1998  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 0&  J  Crowner,  made  by  the  0  &  J 
Machine  Company,  10  plungers  for  8  and  14  oz. 
bottles, 

Gould  Pump,  400  gallon  minimum,  made  by  the  Gould 
Manufacturing  Company,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Edgar  F,  Hurff,  Swedesboro,  N,  J. 


FOR  SALE -Four  No.  5  Special  Reeves  Variables  for 
operating  two  Viners.  First  Class  condition. 

Address  Box  A-2003  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  the  Ozarks” 
Springfield,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Monitor  Lima  Bean  Graders  which 
could  be  used  for  grading  peas  also.  Slightly  used, 
guaranteed  in  first  class  condition.  Bargain. 

Address  Box  A-2006  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— One  Chisholm-Ryder  Junior  Bean  Grader, 
excellent  condition. 

One  set  Quick  Cook  Coils,  2  inch  copper,  outside  coil 
5  ft.,  inside  coil  30  in.  Good  condition. 

One  set  Kook  More  Koils,  2  inch  copper,  outside  coil 
42  in.,  inside  coil  28  in.  Good  as  new. 

Very  reasonably  priced  for  quick  sale. 

Chas.  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE —  Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home. 

Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— 3  large  size  Horizontal  Retorts,  including 
trucks  and  trays. 

1  No.  2J  hand  operated  Knapp  Boxer. 

Red  Creek  Canning  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y, 

WANTED — Pea  Machinery:  Viner,  Cleaner,  Washer, 
Retort,  Crates,  Power  or  Electric  Hoist,  etc.  Must 
be  in  Al  condition. 

G.  B.  Morrow,  Roxbury,  Pa. 


For  Sale  —  Factories 

FOR  SALE— Complete  one-line  Corn  Plant,  Located 
in  good  farming  section.  Pea  and  bean  acreage 
easily  obtainable  if  desired.  Good  buildings  and 
water  supply.  If  not  sold  as  a  unit  within  reasonable 
time,  will  dismantle  and  sell  equipment. 

Oneida  County  Canning  Co.,  Inc..  Verona,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Corn  Canning  Plant  in  fine  corn  district. 
Capacity  40,000  cans  per  day.  Equipment  in  good 
condition.  For  further  information  address 
A.  J.  Scheurer,  Morrow,  Ohio. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  -  Processor  for  meat  -  beef,  fork,  chicken,  etc.,  -  fac¬ 
tory.  A  man  who  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  business.  Give  reference,  and  state  salary. 
Address  Box  B-1997  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  For  sales  work,  by  established  and  nationally  known 
firm,  a  competent  and  experienced  preserver  schooled  in  actual 
production  of  entire  jelly  and  preserve  line.  He  must  be  capable 
of  efficiently  demonstrating  their  products  to  preservers  and 
able  to  properly  assist  them  in  their  various  problems.  Please 
give  details  as  to  age,  experience,  references,  etc.,  in  first  letter, 
all  of  which  will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 

Address  Box  B-1995  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 


WANTED — Manager-Superintendent.  Chance  for  party  with 

some  capital  to  buy  into  an  established  business  canning  peas, 
beans  and  tomatoes.  * 

Address  Box  B-2004  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  Competent  Cannery  Superintendent  and  Manager  for 
peas,  string  beans,  tomatoes  and  lima  beans. 

W.  H.  Neal  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Hurlock,  Md. 

Situations  Wanted 

WANTED— Broker  with  very  fine  connections  desires 
a  few  lines  for  1935  fruit  and  vegetables.  We  are  a 
young  progressive  outfit,  with  plenty  of  cash  buyers 
if  you  have  the  goods.  Territory  Philadelphia, 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  North  Jersey. 

Address  Box  A-2007  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  in  town  or  city.  This 
man  is  a  factory  installer  and  a  fine  quality  packer  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  also  meats  of  all  kinds.  In  the  game  25  years;  age 
44;  best  of  health.  Fine  references  as  well  as  personality.  Has 
packed  meat  for  the  Government. 

Address  Box  B-2008  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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POSITION  WANTED — Mr.  Canner,  do  you  require  the  services 
of  a  meat  and  vegetable  canning  superintendent?  May  I  offer 
my  25  years’  experience  in  this  line  as  a  quality  packer? 

Address  Box  B-2000  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  practical  chemist-canning  technologist. 
Reorganization  and  change  of  program  leaves  advertiser  free 
about  February  to  October.  Wants  permanent  fill-in  employ¬ 
ment.  Long  experience  in  fruits,  vegetables,  soups,  baby 
foods,  tomato  products,  other  specialties.  Excellent  reference 
from  present  and  former  employers.  Eight  years  in  present 
connection. 

Address  Box  B-2002  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man  at  present  employed  in  sales  and 
production  for  a  firm  making  300%  increase  in  business  during 
the  depression.  Familiar  with  both  jobbing  and  chain  store 
trade,  also  contact  man  with  brokers.  Can  furnish  best  of  re¬ 
ferences. 

Address  Box  B-2005  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 


CHICAGO 


Robins  Retort 


CANNING 

MACHINERY 

for  all  the  various  fruits, 
vegetables, seafoods,  etc. 

Wrile  for  catalog. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co., 

Incorporated 

Lombard  Concord  &  West  Falls  Ave. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


SHOULD  BE 


In  Every  Cannery  Office 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 


New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


More  Insurance 
Stronger  Protection 
Broader  Coverage 


At 

LESS  COST 

Through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansins  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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THE  NIAGARA 


FRUIT  and  TOMATO  WASHER 


Divided  into  several  compartments.  Each  . 

has  revolving  paddles  set  on  an  angle 

which  lifts  the  tomatoes  and  deposits  them  ^ 

into  the  next  compartment  until  they  reach 

the  last  compartment  and  are  then  carried 

out  by  the  conveyor.  These  paddles  being 

on  an  angle  cause  the  water  to  stir  greatly 

and  whirl  the  tomatoes  rapidly. 

Not  only  washes  the  dirt  from  the  tomatoes  jW 

but  washes  out  the  Larvae  and  Decay  Spots.  jS 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


SUPERIOR  SEEDS 

For  The  Canning  and  Pickling  Industries 


MASTER  MARGLOBE 

When  you  want  a  better  Tomato  than  you  have 
been  using  try  our  MASTER  MARGLOBE.  It  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  a  Tomato  will  ever  be:  smooth,  good 
deep  scarlet  color,  very  solid,  with  few  seeds  and  is 
wonderfully  productive. 

THE  PRITCHARD  is  another  exceptionally  hne 
variety,  slightly  smaller  and  somewhat  earlier  than 
Marglobe. 

We  are  growers  of  a  complete  line  of  all  seeds 
for  canners  use: 

PEAS,  BEANS.  CORN.  BEET. 
TOMATO.  PUMPKIN.  SQUASH 

Correspondence  Invited. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  and  SONS,  MilFord/  Conn. 

Branches  and  Shipping  points— ^0{.^D0,0.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  MILFORD,  CONN. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Business  Is  Boiling  Here  at  the  Convention,  but  Can't  Be 
Reported — Watch  Any  Future  Sales  You  May  Be  Tempted  to 
Make — Read  Why — From  Now  On  Plenty  of  News 

TOO  CLOSE — This  is  written  right  in  the  midst  of 
the  year’s  greatest  activity — at  the  Chicago  Con-, 
vention — and  while  we  know  that  “lots  of  business” 
is  being  done,  that  spot  prices  are  holding,  and  in  some 
instances  being  advanced,  we  cannot  tell  you  much 
about  it  now.  Why?  Well,  we  are  too  close  to  it. 
The  man  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  or  the  game  cannot 
judge  it  as  well  as  the  man  on  the  sidelines.  So  let’s 
wait  until  some  of  the  smoke  blows  away,  and  then 
we  will  be  able  to  tell  you  much  about  this  busiest 
Convention  in  years,  and  it  will  not  be  distorted  by 
the  excitement.  Spot  goods,  on  which  the  business  is 
being  done,  are  cleaning  up  too  fast,  and  to  think  of 
prices  breaking  in  such  a  situation  is  nonsense.  Heard 
one  broker  tell  an  Eastern  tomato  canner  that  he 
thought  he  could  get  90  cents  for  the  2’s,  but  his  cus¬ 
tomer  was  a  little  stubborn.  The  canner  answered  that 
was  all  right,  would  just  as  soon  he  did  not  take  them, 
because  he,  the  canner,  would  then  get  $1.00  for  them. 
And  that  price  is  within  easy  sight. 

Some  remarkable  clear  figures  on  the  packs  and 
present  holdings  have  been  presented,  and  we  can  only 
say  they  are  astounding  in  their  smallness !  We’ll  give 
you  this  information  soon — maybe  next  issue. 

The  thing  we  would  like  to  assure  everyone  right 
now  is  that  futures  have  not  been  opened  by  the  better 
canners,  nor  by  many.  Feelers  have  been  put  out,  but 
no  one  has  bitten.  There  is,  however,  a  rather  certain 
rumor  that  the  Ozark  region  has  named  67l^c  on  2’s 
standard  tomatoes,  1935  pack,  and  there  is  a  grand 
rumpus  about  it.  The  Canning  Code  Authority  has 
given  them  very  plain  warning  that  such  sales,  below 
what  most  say  they  can  possibly  be  packed  for,  will 
not  protect  them  when  they  try  to  claim  that  they 
cannot  meet  wage  and  hour  provisions  and  deliver  on 
that  price  basis.  One  thing  this  Convention  has  pro¬ 
vided  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  industry  wants 
the  Code  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  industry  has  been 
told  that  it  will  be,  and  that  there  will  not  be  the  de¬ 
lays  seen  last  season.  They  have  been  told  plainly 
that  they  cannot  figure  to  meet  competition  by  taking 
it  out  of  wages ;  labor  is  not  to  be  made  bear  the  loss 
of  the  low  sellers. 


Every  canner  knows  the  Code  is  in  force,  and  he 
must  figure  that  it  will  be  enforced,  especially  on  the 
wage  matter  and  the  hours  worked.  That  part  of  the 
Code  is  a  criminal  statute  that  will  remain  even  if  the 
Code  were  done  away  with — and  it  will  not  be.  Read 
Judge  Covington  on  this,  in  the  coming  Convention 
Issue ;  and  read  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Canning  Code,  Stevens,  in  the  same  issue. 

Take  our  advice  and  if  you  sell  futures,  base  your 
prices  on  full  wages  and  short  hours,  for  they  will  be 
at  least  what  they  were  last  season,  and  possibly  more 
drastic. 

You  will  be  somewhat  “short-changed”  on  news  this 
week,  because  everybody  seems  to  be  here  at  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  there’s  too  much  doing  to  get  down  to  the 
routine  work.  Please  have  patience  and  you’ll  get 
plenty  from  now  on. 

jt  jt 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Interest  Centered  on  Chicago — Outlook  Good — Indicated  ’35 
Movement  Compared  to  Actual  ’34 — 100%  Delivery  Expected 
on  Florida  Grapefruit — Strike  Talk — Retail  Sales  Encouraging. 

New  York,  January  18,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — With  the  canned  foods  trade 
practically  transplanted  to  Chicago  for  the  week’s 
conventions,  the  canned  foods  territory  here  re¬ 
sembled  a  deserted  village  this  week.  There  were  no 
price  changes  reported  on  any  of  the  major  products, 
and  interest  was  centering  on  the  probable  shaping  up 
of  the  futures  market  in  Chicago. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Steady  to  higher  prices  for  most 
staples  are  predicted  in  the  trade,  with  an  early  im¬ 
provement  in  buying  looked  for. 

Considerable  interest  is  shown  in  the  national  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  Regional  Shippers’  Advisory  Boards,  indi¬ 
cating  a  falling  off  in  the  movement  of  canned  foods 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1935.  Salient  features  of 
the  report  follow:  Loadings  of  34,199  cars  of  canned 
foods  (all  canned  food  products,  including  catsup, 
jams,  jellies,  olives,  pickles,  preserves,  etc.)  are  ex¬ 
pected  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  actual  loadings  of  35,564  cars  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1934.  The  forecast,  by  principal  shipping 
districts,  breaks  down  as  follows: 

New  England  Board  Territory — 1,066  cars,  against 
1,099  cars  actual  in  1934. 
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Atlantic  States  Board  Territory — 6,136  cars,  against 
6,641  cars  actual  in  1934. 

Allegheny  Board  Territory — 1,898  cars,  against 
1,843  cars  actual  in  the  first  quarter  last  year. 

Great  Lakes  Board  Territory — 3,021  cars,  against 

2.877  cars  actual  in  1934. 

Ohio  Valley  Board  Territory — 2,403  cars,  against 

1.877  actual  in  1934. 

Mid-West  Board  Territory — 8,480  cars,  against 
10,600  actual  in  1934. 

Northwest  Board  Territory — 959  cars,  against  1,043 
cars  actual  in  1934. 

Trans-Missouri-Kansas  Board  Territory — 992  cars, 
against  1,002  cars  actual  in  the  first  three  months  last 
year. 

Southeast  Board  Territory — 1,848  cars,  against 
1,680  cars  actual  in  1934. 

Southwest  Board  Territory — 570  cars,  unchanged 
from  1934  actual. 

Central  Western  Board  Territory — 430  cars,  against 
477  actual  in  1934. 

Pacific  Coast  Board  Territory — 4,893  cars,  against 
4,668  actual  in  1934. 

Pacific  Northwest  Board  Territory  — 1,503  cars, 
against  1,187  cars  actual  in  1934. 

GRAPEFRUIT  OUTLOOK — Reports  from  Florida 
indicate  that  notwithstanding  the  heavy  crop  damage, 
most  canners  expect  to  deliver  100  per  cent  on  futures 
contracts,  and  it  is  expected  that  some  sellers  will  re¬ 
enter  the  market  in  the  near  future.  There  are  no 
price  changes  reported  on  this  product. 

TOMATOES  STRONG  —  Southern  tomatoes  have 
been  well  maintained  at  the  recently  advanced  price 
levels,  and  a  little  business  was  reported  booked  during 
the  early  part  of  the  week.  Jobbers’  stocks  of  southern 
packs  are  not  large,  and  considerable  replacement 
buying  is  anticipated  for  the  near  future. 

STRIKE  TALK — Considerable  uneasiness  is  shown 
by  chain  store  companies  operating  here  over  the 
current  labor  situation.  Both  the  Butler  and  Reeves 
chains  are  at  loggerheads  with  the  clerks’  union,  and 
demands  on  other  chains  are  looked  for,  with  some  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  general  strike  of  chain  grocery  clerks  and 
managers  in  the  near  future. 

SALMON — Coast  reports  indicate  a  fairly  steady 
tone  to  the  salmon  market,  and  while  trading  has  been 
quiet,  this  is  to  be  expected  under  present  conditions. 
Jobbers  are  expected  to  come  into  the  market  shortly 
for  additional  supplies  for  their  spring  and  early 
summer  requirements.  Prices  remain  unchanged. 

CORN — Standard  corn  at  a  range  of  $1.00-$1.05, 
cannery,  is  coming  in  for  more  attention,  and  the  trade 
believes  that  a  brisk  trading  movement  is  in  sight  for 
the  immediate  future.  Distributors  appear  adequately 
covered  on  fancy  grades^  however,  and  are  waiting  out 
the  market. 

PEAS — The  situation  is  about  the  same  as  for  the 
past  several  weeks,  with  trading  slack  along  routine 
lines,  and  prices  steady  and  unchanged  on  all  grades. 

SPINACH — Buyers  have  been  showing  a  little  more 
interest  in  this  item,  which  has  been  rather  neglected 
in  recent  weeks,  with  the  prospect  of  an  early  sales 


pick-up.  Prices  are  holding  steady  on  both  southern 
and  California  packs. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — No  further  price  changes 
have  developed  in  this  division  of  the  market  since 
the  recent  cut  in  the  price  for  Bartlett  pears.  It  is 
expected  that  some  interesting  developments  will  be 
reported  next  week,  as  a  result  of  dickering  at  the 
Chicago  conventions  this  week,  and  a  resumption  of 
trading  in  canned  fruits  for  shipment  is  looked  for. 

RETAIL  SALES  GAIN — Jobbers  and  chain  store 
distributors  in  the  metropolitan  area  are  encouraged 
over  the  current  movement  of  canned  foods  into  con¬ 
suming  channels,  and  are  finding,  with  few  exceptions, 
that  the  anticipated  consumer  resistance  to  higher 
price  levels  is  not  developing.  The  voiding  of  the  New 
Jersey  state  recovery  act  has  removed  the  artificial 
price  levels  which  distributors  in  that  State  had  been 
forced  to  maintain,  due  to  the  requirement  in  the  State 
law  requiring  prices  to  be  based  on  replacement  costs, 
and  this  is  expected  to  stimulate  canned  foods  sales. 

PINEAPPLE — An  active  market  for  both  sliced  and 
crushed  pineapple,  at  firm  prices,  is  reported  locally. 
Canned  pineapple  juice  is  also  moving  in  good  volume, 
with  consumption  of  this  relatively  new  product  show¬ 
ing  steady  gains. 

JB  Jl 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Convention  Bigger  and  Better — Optimistic  Yet  Conservative — 
Spinach  Develops  Little  Weakness — Tomatoes  Disappointing — 
Business 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  18,  1935. 

HE  WEATHER — When  the  brokers  began  coming 
into  Chicago  last  Saturday  for  their  convention 
(and  they  came  in  larger  numbers  than  ever 
before)  the  temperature  ranged  around  35  degrees 
above.  In  fact,  it  was  a  little  sloppy  under  foot.  At 
that  time,  it  looked  as  if  Convention  Week  was  going 
to  be  mild,  but — on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  a 
sudden  drop  occured  and  by  early  Monday  morning, 
5  above  zero  pervailed.  As  this  report  is  written,  a 
little  wariper  weather  has  developed  so  all  in  all — ^the 
Convention  visitors  are  having  a  bit  of  variation. 

THE  CONVENTION  —  Bigger  and  better  and 
greater  than  ever  before.  That  is  the  conclusion  of 
everyone.  The  Hotel  Stevens  has  handled  this  over- 
fiow  crowd  in  a  wonderful  and  able  manner.  Just 
think  of  over  6,000  visitors  coming  in — all  under  one 
roof  and — ^being  taken  care  of  with  a  minimum  of  com¬ 
plaint,  etc.  Some  idea  of  those  who  stayed  at  home 
can  be  given  when  we  say  that  the  service  elevators  at 
the  hotel  were  placed  into  commission  to  help  out  the 
crowds  that  simply  poured  into  the  regular  passenger 
elevators. 

Everyone  seemed  optimistic,  but  the  decided  bullish¬ 
ness  that  everyone  had  expected,  was  lacking.  Con¬ 
servativeness  seemed  to  be  the  ruling  thought,  at  least 
that  was  the  impression  your  Correspondent  obtained 
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the  last  three  days  at  the  hotel  milling  around  among 
buyers,  canners,  brokers,  supplymen,  etc. 

SPINACH — Here  is  one  item  in  the  line  that  has 
developed  a  little  weakness  due  largely  to  the  easiness 
prevailing  in  the  Western  section.  California  spinach 
has  been  offered  this  week  as  low  as  80  cents  f.  o.  b. 
Coast,  for  the  No.  2  tin,  and  95  cents  for  the  No.  21/2 
tin.  California  has  had  ample  rainfall  with  the  result 
that  the  growing  spinach  crop  in  the  Golden  State  is 
looking  very  fine  and  promises  a  far  heavier  yield  than 
that  of  the  1934  crop. 

TOMATOES — A  good  many  canners  had  figured 
that  during  the  Convention  the  market  would  take  on 
added  strength  and  advance,  but  it  looks  as  if  they  are 
going  to  be  disappointed.  A  few  additional  lots,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  No.  2  tin  Standards,  are  coming  out  and 
these  have  been  sold  during  the  past  few  days  at  82i/o 
cents  to  85  cents  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  and  surrounding 
States,  shipping  points. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— The  feature  of  the  peach 
situation  is,  a  few  re-sale  lots  at  prices  5  to  10  cents 
per  dozen  less  than  the  list  basis.  A  few  lots  have 
been  sold  and  this  has  caused  some  to  wonder  if 
present  prices  will  be  maintained.  There  are  certain 
California  canners  who  claim  that  the  list  will  not  only 
be  fully  maintained  the  balance  of  the  present  season, 
but  that  another  advance  of  5  or  10  cents  per  dozen 
is  more  than  likely. 

BUSINESS — The  broker  representing  the  C.  S. 
Kale  Canning  Co.,  Everson,  Wash.,  is  showing  the 
following  from  his  principal : 

“When  we  separate  the  word  ‘BUSINESS’ 
into  its  component  letters:  B-U-S-I-N-E-S-S, 
we  find  that  ‘U’  and  ‘I’  are  in  it.  In  fact,  if 
‘U’  and  ‘F  were  not  in  ‘BUSINESS’  it  would 
not  be  BUSINESS’.  Therefore,  if  ‘BUSI¬ 
NESS’  is  to  remain  ‘BUSINESS’,  we  must 
keep  ‘U’  and  ‘F  in  it. 

“Furthermore,  we  discover  that  ‘U’  comes 
before  ‘F  in  ‘BUSINESS’  and  that  the  ‘F  is 
silent — it  is  to  be  seen  not  heard.  Also,  the 
‘U’  in  ‘BUSINESS’  has  the  sound  of  ‘U’  and 
‘F  which  indicates  that  it  is  an  amalgamation 
of  the  interests  of  ‘U’  and  ‘F  and  when  they 
are  properly  amalgamated,  ‘BUSINESS’  be¬ 
comes  harmonious  and  altogether  profitable !” 

*  * 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Raw  Shrimp  Scarce — Federal  Grade  Supervision  Adopted  by 

Some — Oyster  Canning  in  High  Gear — Due  for  Let-up — Notes 
Mobile,  Ala.,  January  18,  1935. 

Shrimp  were  very  scarce  in  this  section  the  past 
week  and  not  only  did  the  canneries  experience 
considerable  idleness,  but  the  raw  headless  shrimp 
market,  too,  was  bare  of  stock  at  times. 


Only  a  few  scattered  shrimp  were  found  here  and 
there  in  the  bay  and  Gulf  this  past  week,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp  have  migrated  to 
other  coasts. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  how  quickly  the  shrimp 
move  from  one  locality  to  the  other  and  parts  of  the 
bay  in  which  shrimp  may  be  plentiful  one  day,  may 
not  yield  any  the  next  day,  so  the  trawlers  have  to 
scout  around  the  bay  in  search  of  them.  Usually  a 
heavy  strike  of  shrimp  lasts  two  or  three  days,  but 
sometimes  the  shrimp  only  hit  one  day  and  they’re  gone 
the  next,  so  the  boats  that  happen  to  be  on  the  spot 
fishing  when  the  shrimp  strike  are  the  ones  that  get 
them  and  the  other  boats  that  rush  out  the  next  day  to 
try  their  luck,  arrive  too  late. 

There  is  apparently  a  shortage  of  dry-pack  shrimp 
all  over  the  country,  as  orders  for  them  are  coming  in 
from  all  sections  in  increasing  number,  hence  the 
packers  are  doing  all  they  can  to  relieve  the  situation, 
but  with  little  hope  of  accomplishing  much,  because 
there  is  no  heavy  run  of  shrimp  expected  until  next  fall_ 

The  winter  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp 
goes  into  effect  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  next 
month  and  while  Alabama  has  no  winter  closed  season 
law,  yet  it  is  not  needed,  because  shrimp  invariably  get 
too  scarce  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  the  canneries  to 
fool  with  them. 

The  Federal  supervision  of  grading  is  going  on  in 
some  of  the  certified  plants  and  it  should  be  a  boom 
to  the  industry  if  generally  adapted  by  all  canneries, 
because  it  would  bring  up  canned  foods  to  a  much 
higher  standard  and  the  housewife  would  be  protected 
against  inferior  quality  food  products,  which  is  very 
much  needed  to  take  the  gamble  out  of  the  canned 
foods. 

The  selection  of  the  raw  material  used  in  canning 
is  as  essential  as  any  part  of  the  canning  process,  there¬ 
fore,  unless  first-class  fresh  stuff  is  selected  to  pack, 
the  product  turned  out  is  not  going  to  be  first  class. 

It  is  true  that  all  packers  more  or  less  grade  their 
pack  by  brands,  and  while  this  works  all  right  for  the 
housewife  that  is  familiar  with  the  different  brands, 
yet  there  are  so  many  of  them,  that  the  average  house¬ 
wife  is  not  familiar  with  them  and  she  is  too  often 
fooled  by  taking  off  the  grocery  shelf  something  that 
she  doesn’t  want;  whereas,  if  the  industry  adapted  a 
general  uniform  grade,  the  present  popular  brands 
would  even  be  more  popular  and  the  others  would  sell 
much  better,  thus  boosting  the  sale  of  canned  foods  a 
hundred  per  cent. 

Of  course,  it  takes  time  to  work  out  a  thing  of  this 
kind,  but  if  we  never  start,  we  will  never  accomplish 
anything  and  we  need  plenty  accomplishments. 

Those  canners  that  have  adopted  the  Federal  super¬ 
vision  and  certification  system  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  initiative,  and  brokers,  jobbers  and  retailers 
should  lend  their  full  co-operation  to  bring  about  the 
needed  results  to  the  industry. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  from  $1.05  to  $1.20 
per  dozen  for  No.  1,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  according  to  grade. 
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OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  has  moved  in 
high  gear  recently,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  slow 
down  considerably  for  the  next  week  or  ten  days. 

The  bivalves  are  in  fine  shape  and  as  the  weather  is 
cold,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  raw  oysters 
in  sight. 

With  the  return  of  the  legal  sale  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages,  the  consumption  of  oysters  and  shrimp  shows  an 
increase,  and  if  President  Roosevelt  didn’t  do  anything 
else,  he  has  certainly  helped  the  sea  food  folks  to  sell 
more  sea  foods,  and  I  guess  the  pickle  folks  are  coming 
in  for  a  good  share  of  increased  business.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  those  that  partake  of  alcoholic 
beverages  do  not  care  much  for  sweets,  but  they  crave 
more  for  salty  or  sour  foods  and  here  is  where  the  sea 
food  and  pickle  folks  get  a  break. 

The  immediate  wants  of  the  cove  oyster  trade  having 
been  pretty  well  supplied,  the  oyster  canners  will  now 
take  it  easier. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

ALABAMA  FISHERIES  COMMISSION  GOES  TO 
NEW  YORK 

MR.  I.  T.  QUINN,  commissioner  of  game  and 
fisheries  in  Alabama,  will  leave  this  week  for  New 
York  to  attend  the  twenty-fir.st  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Game  Conference. 

This  conference,  which  is  sponsored  every  year  by 
the  American  Game  Association,  brings  together  con¬ 
servation  leaders  from  every  part  of  the  United  States 
for  a  discussion  of  the  welfare  of  wild-life  in  this 
country  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Quinn  is  chairman  of  the  national  committee 
on  wild-life  legislation  and  has  called  a  meeting  of  ihis 
committee  for  January  21,  opening  day  of  the  game 
conference.  The  conference  will  continue  through 
January  28. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  GAME  AND  FISH  COMMITTEE 
NAMED 

ISHAM  J.  DORSEY,  of  Opelika,  has  been  made 
chairman  of  the  new  game  and  fish  commission  in  the 
Alabama  Senate  and  heads  the  committee  composed 
of  the  following  Senators:  T.  S.  Frazer  of  Union 
Springs,  H.  L.  Glover  of  Leroy,  C.  M.  A.  Rogers  of 
Mobile,  G.  R.  Swift  of  Atmore,  W.  C.  Woodall  of 
Tallassee,  T.  J.  Thrower  of  Bradleytown,  V.  1.  St. 
John  of  Moulton  and  Webb  Chestnut  of  Gaylesville. 

J* 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

California  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packs — Carryover — Stocks  on 
Hand — Notes 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  January  18,  1935. 

Statistics  covering  the  packs  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  California  in  1934  were  released  during 
the  week  by  the  Canners  League  of  California. 
With  the  exception  of  those  of  cling  peaches  and 


asparagus,  all  figures  were  compiled  by  this  organiza¬ 
tion  from  individual  reports  of  canners  in  both 
Northern  and  Southern  California.  Reports  from 
canners  represented  in  excess  of  99  per  cent  of  the  pack 
and  a  careful  estimate  was  made  of  the  negligible  pack 
not  reported.  The  cling  peach  pack  figures  represent 
the  total  as  compiled  by  the  California  Cling  Peach 
Control  Committee,  while  those  covering  asparagus  are 
from  the  report  of  the  California  Canning  Asparagus 
Control  Committee.  The  fruit  pack  report  is  on  the 
No.  21/^  can  basis,  while  that  covering  vegetables  is  in 
actual  cases,  all  grades  and  sizes. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  PACK  FOR  1934 
amounted  to  13,762,286  cases,  as  against  15,424,450 
cases  for  1933  and  10,130,715  cases  for  1932.  It  was 
the  largest  pack  since  1930,  when  more  than  eighteen 
million  cases  were  put  up.  Gains  were  made  over  last 
year’s  figures  on  grapes,  pears,  freestone  peaches  and 
miscellaneous  fruits,  but  these  could  not  offset  the 
marked  falling  off  in  the  pack  of  apricots  and  cling 
peaches.  The  output  by  varieties  was  as  follows: 
Apricots,  1,774,491  cases;  cherries,  159,761;  grapes, 
130,558 ;  pears,  2,662,842 ;  freestone  peaches,  340,011 ; 
cling  peaches,  8,258,344;  plums,  109,097,  and  other 
fruits  including  figs,  32'7,182.  The  pack  of  figs 
amounted  to  222,670  cases,  as  against  a  pack  of  127,- 
782  cases  in  1933. 

VEGETABLE  PACK — The  pack  of  vegetables  for 
1934  moved  counter  to  .that  of  fruits  and  showed  a  gain 
of  almost  50  per  cent  over  that  of  1933.  It  amounted 
to  12,660,212  cases,  as  against  8,515,607  cases  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  and  6,770,037  in  1932.  Gains  were  made 
in  the  packs  of  string  beans,  peas,  spinach,  tomatoes, 
tomato  juice,  tomato  paste,  other  tomato  products  and 
other  vegetables.  Asparagus,  only,  showed  a  falling 
off.  The  pack  by  varieties  was  as  follows :  Asparagus, 
1,914,208  cases;  string  beans,  163,014;  peas,  177,918; 
spinach,  including  fall  and  winter  pack,  1,993,456; 
tomatoes,  3,289,920;  tomato  juice,  1,014,508;  tomato 
paste,  516,997;  other  tomato  products,  3,111,329,  and 
other  vegetables. 

TOMATOES — The  outstanding  feature  of  the  vege¬ 
table  pack  was  the  very  large  output  of  tomatoes, 
tomato  juice  and  tomato  products.  The  tomato  family 
accounted  for  almost  eight  million  cases  of  the  total, 
while  in  1933  the  output  was  but  about  four  and  a 
quarter  million  cases.  The  greatest  gain  was  made  in 
the  output  of  tomato  juice,  which  was  almost  three 
times  that  of  last  year. 

SEPARATED — For  the  first  time,  fruits  for  salad 
and  fruit  cocktail  are  listed  separately.  In  former 
years  fruit  cocktail  was  figured  in  with  fruits  for  salad. 
The  pack  of  fruits  for  salad  for  1934  amounted  to 
1,381,724  cases,  or  1,383,899  cases  when  reduced  to  a 
No.  21/2  can  basis.  The  output  of  fruit  cocktail  was 
1,167,851  cases,  or  1,191,747  cases  on  the  No.  21/4  basis. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  both  of  these  products  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  remanufactured  from  canned 
fruit  and  therefore  the  pack  is  not  in  addition  to  the 
fruit  pack  totals  already  listed. 
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CARRY-OVER — Coincident  with  the  release  of  pack 
statistics  for  1934,  the  Canners  League  of  California 
released  California  carry-over  figures  as  of  January  1, 
1935.  Unsold  stocks  on  this  date  were  as  follows; 
Apricots,  374,639  cases;  cherries,  49,435;  pears,  1,116,- 
931 ;  freestone  peaches,  52,173 ;  asparagus,  225,006 ; 
spinach,  238,619 ;  tomatoes,  639,157 ;  tomato  puree, 
75,580;  canned  tomato  catsup,  260,783;  other  canned 
tomato  products,  691,264. 

STOCKS  ON  HAND — Total  stocks  on  hand,  includ¬ 
ing  both  sold  and  unsold,  were  as  follows  on  January  1 : 
Apricots,  591,883  cases;  cherries,  89,352;  pears,  1,439,- 
473;  freestone  peaches,  85,350;  asparagus,  568,674; 
spinach,  454,889;  tomatoes,  1,631,950;  canned  tomato 
puree,  181,096;  canned  tomato  catsup,  477,168;  other 
canned  tomato  products,  1,677,253. 

CLING  PEACHES — Cling  peaches  were  not  listed 
in  the  release  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  for 
the  reason  that  carry-over  figures  on  this  item  are 
regularly  compiled  and  issued  by  the  California  Cling 
Peach  Control  Committee.  These  were  brought  out 
the  same  date,  however,  by  this  body  over  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  W.  S.  Everts,  managing  agent  and  secretary. 
On  January  1,  the  total  unsold  stock  amounted  to 
2,314,785  cases,  with  the  total  stock  on  hand,  both  sold 
and  unsold,  listed  at  3,741,428.  This  compares,  re¬ 
spectively,  with  3,743,999  cases  and  4,280,275  on 
January  1, 1934.  The  movement  of  cling  peaches  from 
June  1,  1934,  to  January  1,  1935,  amounted  to  6,905,- 
618  cases,  while  sales  were  7,996,874. 


APRICOTS — The  movement  of  apricots  from  June 
1,  1934,  to  January  1,  1935,  amounted  to  1,349,428 
cases,  while  sales  were  1,518,076;  cherries,  156,956  and 
175,012,  respectively;  pears,  1,377,770  and  1,654,322; 
freestone  peaches,  256,407  and  288,228;  asparagus, 
1,621,393  and  1,849,292;  spinach,  1,571,389  and  1,672,- 
498;  tomatoes,  1,758,594  and  2,721,884,  and  canned 
tomato  products,  2,742,491  and  3,925,064. 

MEETING — The  board  of  directors  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California  has  advanced  the  opening  date 
of  the  annual  meeting  at  Del  Monte  from  February  28 
to  March  7,  this  date  apparently  fitting  in  better  with 
the  plans  of  all  concerned.  The  convention  will  end 
with  a  banquet  tendered  by  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  Saturday  evening,  March  9. 

JOSEPH  DURNEY,  veteran  head  of  the  Griffith- 
Durney  Co.,  San  Franisco,  Calif.,  has  announced  the 
retirement  of  William  N.  Rolph  from  this  concern. 

THE  CENTRAL  COUNTIES  CANNING  CO.  has 
purchased  the  business  of  the  Associated  Canning 
Company,  Isleton,  Calif. 

FOSTER  &  WOOD  have  arranged  to  erect  a  vege¬ 
table  cannery  and  warehouse  at  Lodi,  Calif. 

SALE  OF  THE  ASSETS  of  the  Haiku  Pineapple 
Company  to  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd., 
was  approved  January  10  by  Haiku  stockholders  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Maui,  T.  H.  As  a  result,  the  Haiku 
concern  will  cease  to  operate  and  will  become  a  holding 
company  under  the  new  name  of  the  Island  Pineapple 
Company,  Ltd.  Its  chief  asset  will  be  60,000  shares 
of  common  stock  in  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd. 


With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 


CHANCING  METHODS 

EVISED  methods  in  food  distribution  as  1935 
begins  are  outlined  by  Gorden  C.  Corbaley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribu¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  as  follows: 

Food  trades  are  in  a  better  position  at  the  beginning 
of  1935  than  for  many  years.  Better  profits,  higher 
prices,  improving  business,  standards  emerging  from 
the  codes  and  the  mellowing  influence  of  experience  are 
responsible. 

The  greatest  of  these  is  experience.  Men  have 
calmed  under  competition.  They  have  learned  the 
wisdom  of  restraint.  A  few  packers  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  some  bargain  wholesalers,  several  chains  and 
many  bargain  retailers  still  believe  they  can  disregard 
others.  But  the  average  competitor  does  not  want  to 
get  into  a  ruthless  struggle. 

Better  profits  and  higher  prices  contribute  to  this 
feeling.  Men  are  easing  because  they  do  not  have  to 
fight  so  hard. 


The  following  summaries  of  important  factors  in 
this  change  for  the  better  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Food  Institute: 

The  Retail  Store — Continues  to  average  larger,  is 
more  diversified  and  is  placing  greater  attention  on 
appetite  appeal.  Window  display  will  be  less  blatant, 
prices  less  conspicuous  and  foods,  especially  perish¬ 
ables,  more  enticing.  Air  conditioning  is  bringing 
startling  changes  in  windows,  counter  displays  and 
merchandise  arrangement. 

Consumers  Control  Business — All  distributors  are 
awakening  to  this  fact;  good  merchants  are  planning 
to  obtain  consumer  acceptance  without  cutting  prices. 

Advertising  Changes  —  There  are  shifts  toward 
making  the  appeal  closer  to  the  point  of  sale,  more 
attractive  appearance,  better  displays  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  newspaper  advertising.  Magazine  and  radio  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  most  powerful  forces,  but  real  attention 
is  being  placed  on  newspapers. 

Packaging  and  Labeling — Appearance  of  prepared 
foods  is  in  a  period  of  great  change.  Modernistic 
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packaging,  which  started  the  trend,  is  being  followed 
by  an  appeal  to  the  appetite — not  so  much  a  striking 
package  as  one  to  arouse  desire. 

Government  Label  Control — Manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  have  realized  there  is  a  consumer  demand  for 
standardization  of  quantities  and  more  informative 
labeling.  They  are  anticipating  government  require¬ 
ments  and  want  to  beat  the  officials  to  it. 

Merchandising  Perishables — These  foods  are  com¬ 
manding  more  space,  paying  a  better  profit  and 
accounting  for  more  business.  Meats  are  offered  with 
individuality,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  being  dis¬ 
played  better,  cheese  is  becoming  a  regular  depart¬ 
ment,  attractive  bakery  goods  are  becoming  estab¬ 
lished,  and  more  delicatessen  items  are  being  featured. 

Advertising  Allowances — A  regular  procedure  is 
emerging,  with  many  manufacturers  having  standard 
allowances  and  distributors  offering  prepared  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Chains  vs.  Independents — Closing  of  unprofitable 
units  and  better  merchandising  on  the  part  of  inde¬ 
pendents  have  cost  the  chains  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  business.  Whether  this  loss  continues  in  1935 
depends  on  which  outlet  makes  the  more  effective 
consumer  appeal. 

Voluntaries  and  Co-operatives — Voluntaries  have 
made  real  progress  in  strengthening  central  manage¬ 
ment.  The  greatest  gain  has  been  registered  by  retail- 
owned  co-operatives  which  are  giving  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  better  selling  by  members. 

In  General — Competition  in  the  food  business  is 
settling  down  front  the  upheaval  which  started  during 
the  World  War.  No  golden  days  of  peace  are  in  sight, 
but  competitive  methods  are  becoming  more  regular. 

Plenty  of  alarms  and  threats  will  appear  in  1935. 
None  will  be  as  bad  as  first  threatened.  The  good 
things  will  not  be  all  we  might  hope  for,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  performance  will  be  far  from  bad. 

PROTEST  HANDLING  CHARGE 

WHOLESALE  grocers,  chain  store  distributors, 
and  canners  alike  have  filed  protests  against 
the  proposal  of  the  rail  carriers  to  assess  a 
handling  charge  of  50  cents  per  ton  for  the  loading 
or  unloading  in  export,  import,  coastwise,  and  inter¬ 
costal  traffic  handled  at  piers,  lighters,  or  car  floats  at 
North  Atlantic  ports,  when  shipments  are  not  trans¬ 
ported  under  joint  through  rates  with  the  water 
carriers  from  which  it  is  handled. 

Defending  the  proposed  rate  revision,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  carriers  point  out  that  there  is  now  charged 
50  cents  per  ton  on  most  commodities  originating  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  shipped  via  the  intercoastal 
carriers.  The  same  charge,  it  was  added,  is  also  gen¬ 
erally  applied  at  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  on 
traffic  originating  in  the  South,  but  where  these  ports 
are  in  competition  with  North  Atlantic  ports  on  traffic 
originating  in  official  claim  territory,  the  Southern  rail 
carriers  absorb  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  of 
cars  in  order  to  compete. 

The  proposed  assessment,  it  is  expected,  would  have 
a  serious  effect  on  laid-down  costs  of  canned  foods  and 


dried  fruit  shipments  originating  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
through  the  addition  of  50  cents  per  ton  for  handling 
at  North  Atlantic  ports,  where  the  shipments  are  trans¬ 
ferred  in  most  instances  to  railroads  for  movement 
to  interior  markets. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  change  would  affect  the 
steadily  growing  volume  of  canned  foods  shipments 
from  North  Atlantic  ports  to  California  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

New  Jersey  interests  are  strongly  backing  the  pro¬ 
posed  change  in  an  effort  to  place  Port  Newark  and 
other  parts  of  the  New  Jersey  shore  in  a  better  com¬ 
petitive  position  with  the  Manhattan  side  of  New  York 
harbor  which,  Jersey  interests  have  contended  for 
years,  is  unfairly  favored  in  rate  matters  by  the  rail¬ 
roads,  to  the  detriment  of  the  further  development  of 
rail  and  water  traffic  in  New  Jersey. 

J* 

VEGETABLE  GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION  ANNUAL 

The  annual  report  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  of  America,  a  volume  of  374  pages, 
contains  a  report  of  the  annual  meeting  with  the 
addresses  and  discussions  on  various  features  of 
vegetable  growing,  and  a  wealth  of  information  of 
value  to  every  canner  as  well  as  grower.  Bound  in 
this  form  it  is  always  ready  for  prompt  reference.  A 
copy  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  at  $1.00  each  by 
writing  to  H.  D.  Brown,  professor  of  vegetable  garden¬ 
ing,  and  secretary  of  the  association,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CONTINUOUS 

COOKERS 

For 

Tomatoes, 
Cherries, 
Apples, 
Kraut, 

Etc. 


For  any  size  can,  any  capacity  up  to  180 
cans  per  minute.  Write  for  quotation. 


CA  Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fibres  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  JHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2(4 . — 

Peeled,  No.  2(4 . 

Large,  No.  2(4 . . . . . 

Peeled.  No.  2(4 . 

Medium,  No.  2(4 .  2.60 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  1.90 

Medium.  No.  2 . 

Large.  No.  2 . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  »«.... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 

No.  214  . 

No.  10  . 

BEANSt 


N.Y. 

t2.46 

t2"46 

t2"00 


.46 

.80 

2.86 


Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O,  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Wliole,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2(4 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  2(4 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . . . . . 


.76  t.72(4 

3.76  t3.60 

,86  _ 


.75  t.70 

3.75  t3.60 


1.40  tl.36 

‘r.'20  tl.lO 
""90  !!!!!!!! 


.85  t.75 

4.00  . 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No. 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2.. 
Diced,  No.  10 . 


1.40  tl.30 

1.00  . 

1.16  . 

3.60  . 

.76  . . 

1.00  _ 

3.26  _ 


.76 

8.76 

.70 

3.36 


CORN* 

Golden  Bai  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg.  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No  .2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 


1.30  .. 

1.22Va., 

1.16  .. 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall.. 

No.  2(4  . 

No.  10  . 


1.07(4 . 

1.00  tl.OO 
6.60  . 


.60 

.76 

3.00 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 
Standard,  No.  2 . 


.70 

8.76 

.80 

4.26 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  pricea,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Farcy  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . - . 

No.  2  Std  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2(4 . . 

No.  3  . Z . . . 

No.  10 _ _ 


.76 

'L36 

1.20 

1.10 

'Too 

6.76 

.76 

.86 

2.76 


tl.l6 

tl.06 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2(4  . 

No.  8  . 


SPINACH* 
Standard,  No.  2.. 

No.  2(4  . 

No.  3  . 


.90 


California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory.. 

No.  2(4  . 

No.  3  . 


.65 

.86 

.90 


TOMATOES* 

Elxtra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 67(4 . 

No.  2  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 86  ....... 

No.  3  . 1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.26  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . .  4.16  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 60  t.60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 62(4  t-50 

No.  2  . 86  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 82(4  t.82(4 

No.  2(4  .  1.12(4 . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.15  . 

No.  3  . . .  1.17(4*1.15 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.16  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.80  *3.76 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 47(4 . 

No.  10.  whole  Stock .  4.00  . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 50  . 

No.  10  .  3.25  *3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . 66  . 

No.  2(4  . 1.06  _ 

No.  10  .  3.60  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  lU . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.60 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2(4 .  2.60 

Fancy.  No.  2(4 . . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  water .  6.00 

No.  2,  Preserved................ . ........ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.76 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 .  6.26 

California  Standard,  2(4 . 

Choice,  No.  2(4 . 

Fancy,  No.  2(4 . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6 

No.  1  Juice......... 

No.  2  Juice.. 

No.  6 


3.60 


*2.60 


*6.00 


*2.10 

*2.30 

*2.46 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 

tL'l6 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

1.00 

6.00 

1.75 

2.00 

*3.76 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2(4.. 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

*1.75 

*2.10 

*1.85 

*6.76 

*1.16 

PEACHES* 

*3.76 

*1.16 

*3.76 

California  Standard,  No.  2(4,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2(4,  Y.  C . 

Fancy.  No.  2(4,  Y.  C . 

Extrk  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds.  Yellow.  No.  8 . 

1.86 

2.10 

*1.65 

*1.76 

*1.95 

Peeled.  No.  10,  Solid  Park . 

*4.26 

1.06 

*.90 

1.00 

*3.00 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2(4 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2(4 . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

2.26 

*1.80 

*1.70 

*1.60 

*1.45 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie.  Water.  No.  10 . 

6.76 

*6.26 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water.  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  1... 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2... 
Standard  Water,  No.  10.. 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2(4 .  2.40  *2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.00  *8.60 


Canned  Fish 


6.26 

3.25 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  os..  Factory . .  . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory.................. 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory....™....... 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz. . 

(4-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

(4 -lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standard,  4  oz . . .  1.00  ........ 

5  oz . . .  1.10  *1.10 

8  oz .  1.85  . 

10  oz . . .  2.10  *2.20 

Selects,  6  oz. . ™...  ........ 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas.  Tall  No.  1 .  1.67(4*1.70 

Flat,  No.  (4 .  *2.36 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42(4*1.30 

Flat,  No.  1 .  1.66  *1.60 

Flat,  No.  (4 .  1.17(4*1.10 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07%*1.00 

Pink,  Flat.  No.  (4 . 80  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.92(4*2.75 

Flat.  No.  (4 . -  1.86  _ 

Chums,  Tall .  1.00  *.90 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22(4*1.25 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . . .  1.10  *1.16 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  *1.20 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

(4  Oil.  keyless .  2.60  *2.76 

(4  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *3.20 

Vi  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.60 

(4  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *3.45 

(4  Mustard,  keyless .  2.60  *3.20 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.36  . 

California  Oval.  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  ........ 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White.  (48  . — . .  7.80  - 

White,  Is  .  13.66  - 

Blue  Fin,  (4s .  4.86  ........ 

Blue  Fin,  Is . ......  ~.»- 

Striped,  (4s  .  3.37(4 . 

Striped,  (4s  .  4.70  . 

Striped,  Is  .  8.36  . 

Yellow,  (4s,  Fancy .  4.66  . . 

Yellows,  (4b,  Fancy . . . 7.80  ........ 

Yellow.  Is  _  18.66 
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General  Utility 
Filler 


For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  ®r  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number- of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

.  P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agentt 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


THAT’S  DIFFERENT 

The  wife  of  a  small  farmer  sold  her  surplus  butter 
to  a  grocer  in  a  nearby  town.  On  one  occasion  the 
grocer  said,  “Your  butter  was  under  weight  last  week.” 

“Now,  fancy  that,”  said  Mrs.  Farmer.  ‘‘Baby  mis¬ 
laid  my  weight  that  day,  so  I  used  the  pound  of  sugar 
you  sold  me.” 


CONFLICT,  EH? 

Contrary  Mary :  It  ain’t  the  school  I  don’t  like ;  it’s 
the  principal  of  the  thing. 

NO  MEAL  TICKET 

“Daughter,”  said  her  mother,  “has  that  young  man 
you  are  going  with  ever  mentioned  the  subject  of 
marriage?” 

“Oh,  yes!”  yawned  daughter,  “but  I  told  him  dad 
was  so  hard  up  he  even  couldn’t  afford  tires  for  the 
car,  let  alone  a  husband  for  me.” 

WHICH  WAY— SOUTH  OR  WEST? 

Bugs:  Where,  in  Chicago,  do  you  live? 

Muggs:  Only  a  bomb’s  throw  from  the  loop! 

THAT  HOMEY  FEELING 

Friend :  He’s  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million 
dollars,  I’ve  heard. 

Flapper :  Good !  That’s  my  favorite  neighborhood. 

MIGHT  USE  A  STRAINER 

“You’re  a  low-down,  spineless  jellyfish,  and  do  you 
know  what  I’m  going  to  do  to  you?” 

“What?” 

“I’m  going  to  break  every  bone  in  your  body.” 

GIVE  THE  DEVIL  HIS  DUE 

A  Scottish  landowner  was  complaining  of  the 
weather  to  a  tenant. 

“Aye,”  said  the  tenant,  “ye’re  richt.  Only  three 
fine  days  this  month;  an’  two  o’  them  snappit  up  by 
the  Sawbath.” 

PARABLE  OF  THE  FISHES 

Coming  home  one  Sunday  afternoon  with  a  string 
of  trout,  Robbie  was  suddenly  confronted  by  the  local 
minister.  There  was  no  way  of  escape,  but  the  boy 
rose  to  the  occasion.  Going  up  to  the  minister,  he  said : 
“Minister,  d’ye  see  what  thae  troots  got  for  nabbing’ 
worms  on  Sunday?” 
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the  Machinery 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

asparagus  machinery 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  CUTTERS,  Stringless. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BEAN  NIPPER,  Green  String. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Woodberry,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPERS,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Avars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robijis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Avars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

brokers. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


WHERE  TO  BUY 

and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  cooker-fillers. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Pan.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetie* 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


GENEIRAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 

GUMS,  Labeling. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  M4. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  ^rp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooiieston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,'  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATBIENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  General 
Agents. 


STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY'. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Woodberry,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome.  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  <3o.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  O}.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  BOOK 

YOU  NEED- 

A 

COMPLETE 

COURSE 

IN 

CANNING 

New  Low  Price  $5.00  Postage  Prepaid 

For  Sale  by  all  Supply  Houses,  Dealers,  etc. 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


REMODERNIZE 

FOR 

Better  Quality  —  Better  Satisfied  Customers  —  Better  Profits 

WITH 

HYDRAULIC  COHVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

A  new  Washing,  Elevating  and  Conveying  system  thoroughly  tested  under  the  fire 
of  actual  cannery  operation.  It  eliminates  losses.  Increases  production.  Greatly 
improves  factory  sanitation  and  working  conditions. 

^HYDRAULIC:  “That  science  of  liquids  in  motion  and  the  application 
of  the  forces  which  influence  the  motions  of  water  for  practical  purposes” 


Manufactured 

540  W.  POPLAR  AVE.  THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  columbus,  ohio 

makers  of  SCOTT  IMPROVED  GREEN  PEA  VINERS  &  VINER  FEEDERS 


•  LATE-SEASON  products  of  the  field  and  garden  that 
make  up  tasty,  ready,  easy  meals  for  winter  months. 


•  SANITARY  CANS  on  quick  call  too!  .  .  .  Whenever 
there's  a  pack  .  .  .  whatever  it  is! 


•  Dependable  CANS  and  SERVICE  round  the  calendar! 
Fast,  accurate  closure  equipment,  permanent  sealings, 
technical  aid,  traffic  advice.  Cooperation! horn. 
Baltimore,  Chicago  and  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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